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The Southern Career of Don Juan 
Mariano Picornell 


By Harris GAYLORD WARREN 


Rebellion in New Spain contributed significantly to the turmoil that 
characterized much of the European world in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Moreover, the tumulto of 1810 begun by Padre Mi- 
guel Hidalgo in Mexico attracted the attention of more and more 
Anglo-Americans to vulnerable portions of the Spanish empire. The 
“Mississippi question” had strained relations between Spain and the 
United States before 1800. Boundary disputes, Aaron Burr's fiasco, the 
West Florida revolution, and problems concerning East Florida com- 
bined to broaden the rift after Napoleon ceded Louisiana to the United 
States. These conditions account in part for Anglo-American sympathy 
with Hidalgo’s rebels, and for the rise of the first extensive filibustering 
period in American history. 

Southern adventurers, lawyers, merchants, and frontiersmen were 
prominent as participants in forming plots and organizing expeditions 
against New Spain between 1811 and 1821. Geography and population 
made Louisiana and its metropolis, New Orleans, the general headquar- 
ters for filibusters of land and sea. Many minor but interesting char- 
acters conspired in New Orleans during that period and planned ad- 
ventures worthy of Don Quixote. Among them was Don Juan Mariano 
Picornell y Gomila. 

This adventurer, who reached in vain for greatness and immortality, 
was a native of Majorca. In the midst of a respectable pedagogical ca- 
reer Picornell became the leader of a Masonic revolutionary plot, known 
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as the San Blas conspiracy, in Madrid in 1795. The plans were discov- 
ered, and in 1796 the ringleaders were sent to the American colonies 
for incarceration. But in Caracas they organized another conspiracy in 
1797, escaped from jail, and fled to the West Indies. Picornell wan- 
dered about the islands for some years, writing revolutionary tracts and 
dreaming of glorious deeds. He lived for a time in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Paris. Late in 1811 he joined the rebels of Venezuela and 
held a minor post in the government until the summer of 1812. Victori- 
ous royalists forced the Venezuelan patriots to disperse, and Picornell 
sought refuge in Philadelphia. There he became involved in the fili- 
bustering movement.’ 

From Mexico late in 1811 José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara went to 
Washington to gain support for the revolution in New Spain. He con- 
ferred with American officials, found them sympathetic, and went to the 
frontier village of Natchitoches in Louisiana to prepare an invasion of 
Texas.” From Cadiz, José Alvarez de Toledo y Dubois in September, 
1811, arrived in the United States and attempted to interest James Mon- 
roe in plans for an Antillean Confederation. The American Secretary 
of State went so far as to provide funds for Toledo's proposed trip to 
Cuba, but nothing came of the scheme. Toledo remained in Philadel- 
phia, where he dodged plots against his life and gave Don Luis de Onis, 
the unrecognized Spanish minister, many worried moments. He had 
met Gutiérrez in Washington in December, 1811, and probably thought 
then about going on to Texas. During most of 1812 he concerned him- 
self with a scheme to lead an expedition which would join Gutiérrez in 
the fight against the royalists. Several Americans, ranging from a shoe 
merchant to a Harvard graduate, joined him. His adviser was General 
Ira Allen of Vermont, a fellow resident in a Philadelphia boarding- 
house. In December the would-be leader offered to betray his “expedi- 
tion” to loyalist commanders in Texas; but Onis, to whom the offer 

1 For details of Picornell’s early career, see the writer's “The Early Revolutionary Ca- 


reer of Juan Mariano Picornell,” in Hispanic American Historical Review (Baltimore, Dur- 
ham, 1918-), XXII (1942), 57-81. 


2? The activities of Gutiérrez may best be followed in Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green Flag 
Over Texas (New York, 1939). 
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was made, was unable to advance the funds Toledo demanded. Plans 
for the excursion continued, and its leader decided to supplant Gutiér- 
rez as commander of the Texas adventure.* 

When Picornell arrived in Philadelphia, probably in the fall of 1812, 
Toledo's plans were well under way. The fugitive from Caracas, after 
having made overtures to Onis, joined Toledo who 


offered to take him along as a Phampleteer, or fabricator of proclamations, to 
the Province of Texas where he was going to found the Mexican Republic. . . . 
Picornell was not able to resist the desire to become an important man, and 
therefore abandoned his plan of reconciliation in order to allow himself to be 
dragged away by the prospect of regenerating that beautiful country.‘ 
Ira Allen, Toledo, and Picornell “attempted to exert pressure on the ad- 
ministration and Congress and also to direct and support Gutiérrez on 
the Texas border and keep him from compromising them with the 
American Government.”* Toledo and Picornell apparently escaped 
Onis’s observation for a time, since it was not until they were on their 
way to Texas that he reported their conversations with “members of the 
American cabinet.’* He knew little of their exact movements and re- 
layed the rumor that they had gone to New Orleans “with glowing 
promises and recommendations for the agents of this Government,” and 
that Toledo was well supplied with charts, plans, pamphlets, and a 
printing press.’ 

Toledo's party left Pittsburgh in December, 1812, on a flatboat that 


8 Harris G. Warren, “José Alvarez de Toledo's Initiation as a Filibuster, 1811-1813,” in 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XX (1940), 56-66. Toledo's offer to betray the 
expedition was made on December 5, not October 5 as stated in this article. 

4 Luis de Onis to Duke of San Carlos, Philadelphia, October 3, 1814, in Archivo His- 
térico Nacional (Madrid), Seccién de Estado, legajo 5558, expediente 12 (Photographs in 
the Library of Congress). Cited hereafter as AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 

5 Isaac J. Cox, “Monroe and the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,” in American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, 2 vols. (Washington, 1913), I, 205. 

6 Onis to the Viceroy of Mexico, Philadelphia, March 4, 1813, in Archivo General y 
Publico de la Nacién (Mexico), Notas Diplomaticas, III, fols. 209-10 (Typescripts in the 
Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago). Cited hereafter as AGN ND. 

7 Onis to the Captain General of Cuba, Philadelphia, March 4, 1813, in Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias (Seville), Papeles Procedentes de Cuba, leg. 1837 (Typescripts in the Ayer 
Collection, Newberry Library). Cited hereafter as AGI PC. 
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had been built for them.* Perhaps the leader's offer to betray the expe- 
dition was merely a scheme to extract money from Onis to pay for the 
trip. Henry Adams Bullard, the Harvard graduate who later became a 
prominent figure in Louisiana legal and political circles,’ recalled that 
one of the group was Picornell, whom he described as 


an old Spaniard, a native of Majorca, who had been buried in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition; whose ankles had been rendered callous by chains, with which 
he had been loaded as the conspicuous enemy of Godoy; who had been engaged 
in the first revolution in Caraccas [sic], and had escaped from the earthquake 
and counter revolution; wrinkled with age, and yet full of zeal in the cause.’® 


Picornell obviously had not kept all of his past hidden from his com- 
panions. If Bullard’s recollection was correct, time had not been kind 
to the veteran revolutionist. To be ‘wrinkled with age” while about 


fifty-four was small reward for a disciple of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. 


The flatboat apparently reached Natchez early in March after a difh- 
cult voyage down the Ohio and the Mississippi. From that river port 
the travelers went overland to Natchitoches,’ where they arrived on 
April 4, 1813."* Toledo conspired with William Shaler,’* an American 
agent on the frontier, to discredit Gutiérrez at San Antonio. Gutiérrez 
had been warned by Nathaniel Coggswell, one of Toledo’s former sup- 
porters, not to allow Toledo or Picornell to set foot in Texas.** Con- 
ditions were far from satisfactory at San Antonio. The Americans in 


8 {Henry Adams Bullard}, in North American Review (Boston, 1815-1877), XLIII 
(1836), 238. 

® Bullard’s career is traced in Dora J. Bonquois, “The Career of Henry Adams Bullard, 
Louisiana Jurist, Legislator, and Educator,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (New Or- 
leans, 1917-), XXIII (1940), 999-1106. 

10 [Bullard], in North American Review, XLIII, 238. 

11 [bid. 

12 William Shaler to James Monroe, Natchitoches, April 2, 1813, postscript of April 4, 
1813, in Special Agents, William Shaler (MSS. in The National Archives, Washington). 
Cited hereafter as Shaler Papers. 

18 For an excellent brief review of Shaler’s career, see Roy F. Nichols, “A New Eng- 
land Apostle of Liberty,” in New England Quarterly (Norwood, Mass., etc., 1928-), IX 
(1936), 71-96. 

14 Nathaniel Coggswell to Generals Bernardo Gutiérrez and A. W. Magee, Pittsburgh, 


December 29, 1812, encl. in Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, June 12, 1813, in Shaler 
Papers. 
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the filibustering army regarded Gutiérrez with a mixture of loathing 
and contempt and did not seem at all inclined to allow the Mexican’s 
leadership to go unchallenged. Into this atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust came Picornell with a message from Toledo on April 14. Gu- 
tiérrez gave the emissary anything but a cordial reception and sent him 
back with a courteously worded warning to Toledo to get out of Texas 
and stay out.*® 

Toledo began to cultivate Shaler with all the wiles he could muster. 
The former sea captain, completely disgusted with Gutiérrez and his 
works, succumbed before the campaign and advised the Americans in 
San Antonio to accept Toledo as their leader.** Picornell, in the mean- 
time, found employment in writing proclamations “now as Minister of 
State, now as President of that Republic, until, losing such influence by 
his [Toledo’s} defeat, he was deprived of the place as President of the 
Mexican Republic and he was denied the post of Viceroy of Mexico to 
which he aspired in his delirium.” Another opportunity for him to 
exercise his literary skill was offered by a venture in journalism. Toledo 
had brought a printing press and a printer from Philadelphia, and on 
May 25, 1813, the first and last issue of the Gaceta de Texas appeared.” 
If Picornell was with Toledo when copy was prepared for the issue, he 
undoubtedly wrote some of it. His position, whatever it was, could not 
have been of much importance. Perhaps he was with Bullard and 
Joseph B. Wilkinson when they, as agents of Toledo, prepared the plot 
that caused Gutiérrez to be removed so ignominiously from leadership at 
San Antonio.”® If Picornell’s own statements at a later date were true, 
he worked against the patriot cause during his sojourn at San Antonio. 
About a year after Toledo’s defeat in Texas, Father Antonio de Sedella 

15 Gutiérrez to Toledo, [San Antonio, April 17, 1813], ibid. The present writer has 
assumed that Picornell bore the reply back to Toledo. 

16 Shaler to Monroe, Fort Claiborne, July 10, 1813, bid. 

17 Onis to San Carlos, Philadelphia, October 3, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 

18 Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, June 12, 1813, in Shaler Papers; Onis to the Captain 
General, Philadelphia, August 6, 1813, in AGI PC, leg. 1837; Garrett, Green Flag Over 
Texas, 193-94; id., “The First Newspaper of Texas: Gaceta De Texas,” in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (Austin, 1897-), XL (1937), 200-15. 


18 Warren, “José Aivarez de Toledo's Initiation as a Filibuster, 1811-1813,” in Joc. cit., 
75-77. 
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in New Orleans assured the Spanish vice-consul that all information 
from San Antonio supported the view that Picornell had been very use- 
ful to the royalist party.*® The nature of his services was not disclosed, 
but it is entirely probable that Picornell was jealous of Toledo and 
wanted far more attention than he received. 

Once more the unstable kaleidoscope of fate was shaken, and Picor- 
nell took his place in a new pattern. It was not a pattern that pleased 
the defeated Toledo, and it was just about as ridiculous as the San Blas 
conspiracy of 1795. If Picornell’s co-operation with General Jean Hum- 
bert was a plan further to discredit Toledo, his efforts were creditable; 
but if the buffeted revolutionist was serious in his attempt to set up a 
government, one is justified in the conclusion that he had been exposed 
too much to the Texas sun. While Gutiérrez was losing ground before 
Toledo's intrigues in the summer of 1813, General Humbert was plan- 
ning, swaggering, and boasting on the eastern seaboard. This veteran of 
the French Revolution, leader of the French invasion of Ireland in 
1798, and survivor of the attempt to reconquer San Domingue, sailed 
from Philadelphia for New Orleans in the fall of 1813.** His immedi- 
ate plan was reported as being that of raising Irish, French, and Amer- 
ican recruits to join the expedition in Texas.** He aroused considerable 
attention in New Orleans, where he pretended to be acting for Toledo,” 
and made efforts to obtain the support of various leaders for a joint 
land and naval attack against Texas.” 

Visions of glory must have been in Humbert’s unstable mind as he 
went up the sluggish Mississippi and Red rivers to the straggling settle- 
ment of Natchitoches. His grandiose scheme called for assembling 
some two thousand French and Irish soldiers of fortune who would 
fight as a foreign legion to free Mexico from the shackles of Spain. It 

2° Antonio de Sedella to Diego Morphy, Jr., New Orleans, July 10, 1814, encl. no. 2 in 
Morphy to Onis, New Orleans, July 12, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 


21 Onis to the Captain General, Philadelphia, August 20, 1813, in AGI PC, leg. 1837. 

22 Id. to Monroe, Philadelphia, September 7, 1813, in Spanish Notes, III (MSS. in The 
Naticnal Archives). 

28 Albert Victor Lancelli to Toledo, Natchez, November 8, 1813, encl. in Shaler to John 
Graham, New York, February 7, 1814, in Shaler Papers. 

24 Toledo to Shaler, May 30, 1814, sbid. 
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was with reason that one Juan Cortés could report to Toledo that extra- 
ordinary things were happening at Natchitoches in the closing days of 
November, 1813. Humbert had arrived and offered his ‘‘army’” for the 
cause if the patriots would first organize a provisional government. The 
rebels had many stormy meetings, and one can be sure that the presence 
of Juan Mariano Picornell was a disturbing element. With Toledo far 
from the scene, a “government” was finally organized. Picornell was 
named president, Pedro Procela and Francisco de Ruiz were selected as 
vocales, and Pedro Fuentes became the secretary. At a meeting on No- 
vember 27 proclamations and laws were formulated. Cortés believed 
that the plan must succeed since Picornell was directing it.** 

The newly elected president then embarked on the Red River with his 
suite, including General Humbert, to seek support in New Orleans. He 
wrote to Toledo to announce the formation of the government and to 
urge close co-operation among those who desired the independence of 
Mexico. The provisional government would issue a manifesto in 
New Orleans to enlighten those who might not be favorably disposed or 
who were ill-informed.” Toledo's reply scarcely concealed his anger at 
the audacity of his former companion. Success, he wrote, could not fol- 
low such hasty efforts, nor could he be displaced as the true leader of 
the patriots. No European would be recognized by the insurgents, and 
the proposed manifesto should not be issued.” But this reprimand did 
not reach “President” Picornell in time to prevent publication of the 
manifesto. The “government” arrived in New Orleans late in Decem- 
ber or early in January. Diego Morphy, Jr., the Spanish vice-consul, re- 
ported their arrival to Onis on January 3, 1814,” and on January 6 the 
manifesto or proclamation appeared in L’Ami des Lois. The announce- 
ment was not especially exciting. The Internal Provinces, Picornell pro- 
claimed, were on the verge of winning their independence. Now, with 

28 Juan Cortés to [Toledo], Natchitoches, November 28, 1813, in Mexico, Filibustering 
Expedition Against the Government of Spain 1811-1816 (MSS. in The National Archives). 

26 Picornell to Toledo, Rio Colorado [Red River}, December 13, 1813, ibid. 


27 Toledo to Picornell, Nashville, January 5, 1814, ibid. 


28 Morphy to Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, New Orleans, January 4, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 
1836. 
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a capable government, regular troops and experienced officers, and a 
well-filled treasury, the movement could not fail. Only money was 
lacking to put three thousand soldiers and a thousand Indian allies into 
the field.” It was probably the desire to gain financial support that led 
Picornell, “President of the Provinces of Mexico,” to visit Louis Tous- 
ard, the acting French consul. Tousard advised him to communicate 
with the French minister in Washington.*® The prospects for success 
were not very bright, and even revolutionists must tend to such prosaic 
matters as food and shelter. Picornell, lacking the bare necessities of 
life, was nearly ready to make his peace with the Spanish government. 

Masonry was well established in New Orleans before 1815, with at 
least three functioning lodges. French Masons organized the Lodge 
“Parfait Union” in 1793, obtained a charter from the Grand Lodge of 
South Carolina, and on March 30, 1794, the “officers were installed in 
the York Rite.” In that year other Frenchmen “applied to the Grand 
Orient{e} of France for a charter and formed the Lodge ‘Etoile Poli- 
are.’"’ The French Rite was followed at the installation of officers on 
December 27, 1798. The third lodge, called “Perseverance Lodge No. 
4,”’ was chartered in 1810.** Picornell could have found Masonic broth- 
ers to whom he might make the sign of distress. In any case he would 
not have to worry long about the source of his next meal because a 
shrewd and somewhat bellicose padre had decided to start a campaign 
to win him over to the Spanish cause. 

This curate, Father Antonio de Sedella, had been a resident of Lou- 
isiana for many years. He had grown old in the service of the Church 
and the king. When Louisiana passed into the hands of France and 
then to the United States, Sedella chose to remain with his flock. Re- 
gardless of oaths of allegiance, he considered himself a Spanish subject. 

29 Encl. in id. to id., New Orleans, January 7, 1814, ibid. 

8° Louis Tousard to Picornell, New Orleans, January 4, 1814, ‘bid., leg. 1815. 

$1 Morphy to Apodaca, New Orleans, January 7, 1814, sbid., leg. 1836. 

82 Robert Glenk, Handbook and Guide to the Louisiana State Museum (New Orleans, 
1934), 238-39. In 1816 the Invisible Friends Commandery No. 1 was chartered. Ibid., 
239. The writer cannot offer any evidence as to Picornell’s Masonic connections in New 


Orleans, but it is a peculiar coincidence that Picornell and other Spanish subjects, sympa- 
thizers, and officials were referred to in dispatches as ““The Friends.” 
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The plots that were formed in New Orleans against New Spain aroused 
anger and sorrow in his heart, and throughout the filibustering period, 
from 1811 to 1821, he served as Spain’s principal agent to report and 
destroy the schemes of those who dared to threaten the Spanish King- 
dom of New Spain.** Sedella may not have been a Mason, but Masons 
were his friends. When he died in 1829, the “Masonic fraternity . . . 
took a conspicuous part in the funeral parade.’** There was a suspicion 
that Sedella “was not only a Free Mason, but one in high standing.” 
If the Capuchin was indeed a Mason, he would find it somewhat easier 
to win Picornell back to his allegiance. 

As Sedella brooded over the threat to New Spain, personified in Gen- 
eral Humbert and Dr. Picornell, he became alarmed, and commissioned 
Angel Benito de Ariza, another Spaniard of long experience in Louis- 
iana, to approach Picornell.** If this rebel could be induced to betray 
the patriot cause, there would be hope that the hostile project could be 
entirely disrupted.” Ariza, who later aided Picornell in the conquest of 
Pierre Laffite, apparently began his attack on February 3 or 4. About a 
week later Ariza’s victory was complete. The dreaded Picornell was 
anxious to see Sedella and to place himself entirely under the curate’s 
direction and protection. It was with pleasure that Sedella anticipated 
the shock to the insurgents on seeing one of their trusted companions 
abandon their party. The new convert might also prove useful as a 
source of information and as a means of winning others over to the 
royalists.** 

Sedella lost no time in putting Picornell’s pen to use. On February 
12, 1814, the New Orleans Moniteur de la Louisiane carried the as- 

88 For further information about Sedella, see Clarence Wyatt Bishpam, “Fray Antonio 
de Sedella, An Appreciation,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 11 (1919), 24-37; John D. 
G. Shea, A History of the Catholic Church within the Limits of the United States. . ., 4 
vols. (New York, 1886-1892), Il, 548-49; Caroline Maude Burson, The Stewardship of 
Don Esteban Miré, 1782-1792 (New Orleans, 1940), 210-32. 

84 Glenk, Handbook and Guide to the Louisiana State Museum, 239. 

85 Grace King, New Orleans, the Place and the People (New York, 1928), 177. 

36 Sedella to Morphy, New Orleans, July 10, 1814, encl. no. 2 in Morphy to Onis, New 
Orleans, July 12, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 


87 Sedella to Apodaca, New Orleans, February 4, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 1815. 
88 Jd. to Morphy, New Orleans, July 10, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 
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tounding news that Juan Mariano Picornell had renounced his preten- 
tious position.** The announcement had the desired effect. Picornell’s 
“army” disbanded into the thin air from which it had been conjured, 
and the subscribers, having no faith in any other leader, withdrew their 
promised support.*° On the same day Picornell signed a petition for 
pardon. He declared his desire to consecrate the rest of his life to the 
welfare of his beloved Fatherland. It was to him a great sorrow that 
his motives in 1795 had been misunderstood, and that Don Manuel de 
Godoy had made him “appear as a traitor in the eyes of the nation.” 
He apologized for having published a copy of the “Rights of Man” in 
1798," and said he would somehow repair the damage he had caused if 
his petition were granted. He promised further to give whatever in- 
formation was asked of him, to undertake any tasks that might be as- 
signed to him, and authorized Sedella to publish his statement as proof 
of his “bad faith and as a bad man forever” if he deviated from his 
promises.** Sedella sent the petition to Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, Captain 
General of Cuba and the Two Floridas, and the latter sent it on to 
Spain* without his blessing. 

More than four months elapsed before Father Sedella decided to di- 
rect Picornell’s petition through the Spanish legation. The penitent 
drew up a second request for pardon and dated it July 2, 1814. One 
week later he delivered the document to Diego Morphy, Jr., with the 
request that it be sent to Ferdinand VII. Morphy wanted to be certain 
that Picornell’s repentance was sincere, so he sought informes from 
Father Sedella. The padre’s reply was favorable, and Morphy sent the 
petition on to Onis.** This supplication urged Ferdinand VII to grant 
the pardon as a “brilliant act of justice and magnanimity.” Picornell 
protested that his motive in the San Blas conspiracy had been to prevent 

89 Jd. to Apodaca, New Orleans, February 14, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 1815. 

#0 Id. to Morphy, New Orleans, July 10, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 

*1 The issue appeared in 1797 while Picornell was in Guadeloupe, not in 1798. 

42 Petition of Juan Mariano Picornell, New Orleans, February 12, 1814, encl. in Sedella 
to Apodaca, New Orleans, February 23, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 1815, and encl. no. 3 in 
Morphy to Onis, New Orleans, July 12, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 


#8 Apodaca to the Minister of War, [Havana], March 30, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 1856. 
44 Morphy to Onis, New Orleans, July 12, 1814, in AHN Estado, leg. 5558, ex. 12. 
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the Prince of the Peace from ruining Spain. Ferdinand himself had, in 
October, 1807, assured the King that the plot had been directed against 
Godoy. Picornell mentioned his escape from La Guaira, but passed over 
his revolutionary activities very lightly. He had been, he asserted, forced 
by circumstances to join the insurgents of South America, but it was 
“common knowledge” that he fomented discord in the councils of the 
rebels. The petition closed with a plea for indulgence since his suffer- 
ings had surely expiated the crime with which his enemies charged 
him.“ 

Luis de Onis was amply endowed with skepticism and cynicism. He 
believed that Picornell renounced his revolutionary activities because 
his hopes were blasted. “I am,” he reported, “firmly persuaded that if at 
this hour another chance of mending his fortune were offered to him, 
he would embrace it eagerly and throw aside all his repentance.” Nev- 
ertheless, it would be better for Spain to have the old rebel where he 
could be watched. Onis recommended that the pardon be granted and 
that the petitioner be given a position that would help him to support 
himself. Picornell might give some useful information, and at the same 
time help to extirpate revolutionary ideas.** Even while Onis was mak- 
ing these suggestions, the object of his cynical remarks was working 
loyally for Ferdinand VII. 

Picornell’s first service to Spain was his treachery to the patriotic 
cause; or, from another point of view, his return to the patriotic path. 
After his first petition for pardon in February, 1814, he was charged 
with gathering information that might be useful to the royalists. In 
spite of the British threat to New Orleans, merchants and filibusters con- 
tinued to plan for an attack against New Spain. General Jean Humbert 
clung to his audacious scheme to raise a foreign legion and went to 
Mexico to seek insurgent support. Juan Pablo Anaya returned to New 
Orleans with Humbert, bearing a “commission” as Mexican agent to 
the United States. When they arrived in September*’ plans were formed 


45 Petition of Juan Mariano Picornell, New Orleans, July 2, 1814, encl. in Onis to San 
Carlos, Philadelphia, October 3, 1814, ibid. 

#6 Onis to San Carlos, Philadelphia, October 3, 1814, ibid. 

47 Winchester (Ky.) Advertiser, January 14, 1815. 
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to co-operate with the Baratarian smugglers in an attack against New 
Spain. Picornell was largely instrumental in thwarting these plans. He 
wrote a manifesto over the name of José Antonio Pedroza, an enemy of 
Anaya, and published it in the press on October 30.“ Anaya’s reply 
showed clearly, so it seemed, that the Mexicans were not in agree- 
ment*® and warned possible speculators to be wary. 

This threat was scarcely disposed of when José Alvarez de Toledo ar- 
rived in New Orleans early in November.” Again the plot against 
Tampico and Texas, planned by Humbert and others, was renewed. 
Picornell and Diego Morphy, Jr., had their work to do again, but the 
British invasion of Louisiana gave them a brief respite from their labors. 
After the British defeat, Toledo continued his plans. He sought to in- 
terest a group of merchants, lawyers, and adventurers in New Or- 
leans while gaining support from the nebulous and itinerant Mexican 
Congress.”' Picornell’s treachery to the patriot cause became known 
while these plans were maturing. Julius Caesar Amigoni and Vincent 
Gambi, privateer captains, sailed from New Orleans for Boquilla de 
Piedras in February.** They returned to Barataria early in April after 
having taken some Spanish prizes in the Gulf. Among correspondence 
on one of the captured vessels were documents to prove that Picornell 
had gone over to the Spaniards. The documents also showed that Pi- 
cornell was impatient for recognition of his services.”* 

The Spanish government may have been slow in accepting Juan Ma- 
riano Picornell’s suit, but the old revolutionist could not complain of 
the result of his efforts to attract favor in another quarter. Maria Ce- 
leste Villavaso y Andry was the daughter of a well-known Spanish fam- 
ily in New Orleans. Her father, Don José Villavaso, was at one time ad- 


48 Morphy to Apodaca, New Orleans, November 3, 1814, in AGI PC, leg. 1836. 

49 14. to id., New Orleans, November 22, 1814, ibid. 

50 Id. to id., New Orleans, November 11, 1814, sbid. 

51 Toledo to the Mexican Congress, New Orleans, February 10, 1815, in Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias (Seville), Indiferente General de Nueva Espafia, 136-7-9, fols. 21-24 (Type- 
scripts in the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library). 

52 John Dick to Richard Rush, New Orleans, August 19, 1815, in Department of State, 
Miscellaneous Letters, June-August, 1815 (MSS. in The National Archives). 

58 Morphy to the Captain General, New Orleans, April 15, 1815, in AGI PC, leg. 1836; 
Juan Ventura Morales to José de Soto, Pensacola, April 24, 1815, sbid., leg. 1796. 
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ministrador de correos under the Spanish regime.** Her mother, Dofia 
Rosalia Andry, must have believed that Picornell would be a good son- 
in-law. On May 18, 1815, Celeste and Picornell were married by Father 
Sedella.** The bride was nearly twenty-seven, the groom at least fifty- 
six. With such a wide difference in ages, one is justified in wondering 
whether or not the marriage was a success. 

Toledo and his friends gave Picornell little time for a honeymoon. A 
far-flung plot was ripening to attack Tampico, to invade the Internal 
Provinces, and to establish a port on the coast of Texas. Colonel Ellis 
Bean, veteran of the Nolan expedition of 1801; Henry Perry, who had 
served with Gutiérrez, Toledo, and Andrew Jackson; Edward Livings- 
ton, the noted lawyer; Abner L. Duncan and John K. West, merchants 
of New Orleans; and the brothers Pierre and Jean Laffite were among 
those involved. 

The matter of Picornell’s pardon was still under consideration by 
royal officials. Onis was authorized on April 4, 1815, to arrange the 
affair.*° Four months passed before the envoy wrote to Picornell, who 
was waiting impatiently for action on his petition. His majesty was not 
only willing to pardon past offenses but also to offer reward for future 
services. Onis specifically commissioned Picornell ‘to assure unfaithful 
ones in his [the King’s} name that they will find his arms open from 
the day that they submit and forever unless they commit new offenses.” 
Moreover, the minister asked for plans to destroy the intrigues under 

5# Bernardo de Galvéz to Diego Josef Navarro, New Orleans, February 24, 1779, in The 
Despatches of the Spanish Governors of Louisiana to the Captains General of Cuba, 1766- 
1791, VII, 995-96 (Translations in the Louisiana State University Department of Archives). 

55 New Orleans St. Louis Cathedral Records, II], 155. The marriage was witnessed by 
Antonio Morales, Angel Benito de Ariza, Dofia Maria Ana Durand, Manuel Andry, and 
Celeste’s mother and sister. Nicolas José Villavaso, an employee of the Spanish consulate, 
took charge when Felipe Fatio died on February 4, 1820. Villavaso to the Captain General, 
New Orleans, February 5, 1820, in AGI PC, leg. 1945. He became acting vice-consul 
under appointment from Mateo de la Serna, the Spanish chargé in Washington. Serna to 
the Captain General, Washington, March 4, 1820, ibid. Villavaso lived at 226 Levée St. 


John Adems Paxton, The New Orleans Directory and Register . . . (New Orleans, 1822, 
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way and to win the rebels back to their allegiance, and for details about 
the scheme under consideration in New Orleans. This plot, Onis 
pointed out, offered a brilliant opportunity for Picornell to show his 
zeal by breaking up the plan. He could cause discord among the lead- 
ers, disillusion the followers, and inform the royal officials. As a parting 
warning, deliberately planned to hold Picornell in line, Onis informed 
him that His Majesty had 160,000 soldiers ready for duty, and that 
25,000 would be sent to Mexico.’ ‘‘There is nothing more effective for 
strengthening the good intentions of a man who has just forsaken a bad 
cause,” he assured his superior, “than to persuade him that the plans 
of the revolutionists will be disrupted and their atrocities punished with 
the severity they deserve.” Even then, Onis believed, Picornell would 
change sides again if he thought that the new expedition might win 
Mexican independence; but he was “a man of talent, knowledge, and 
imagination” who could recognize a lost cause and perhaps be depended 
upon to render valuable service.” 

The object of this cynical suspicion was fully determined to win the 
promised pardon, and assured Onis that he would try to be worthy of 
such faith. The authorization to promise pardon to rebels would be 
very useful, Picornell wrote, and had it been available before, he could 
have separated many persons from the expedition that was then form- 
ing. His old friend, Manuel Cortés Campomanes, “one of the best 
military leaders that the insurgents have,” might be persuaded to apply 
for a pardon. He could offer no new ideas on how to win the rebels 
back to their allegiance; but much could be accomplished by wise and 
capable generals at the head of well-disciplined troops. The King’s 
pardon could be used effectively, since most of the people still loved 
and respected their monarch. In regard to the plot against New Spain, 
Picornell reported that he had kept Morphy fully informed, and had 
used various means to arouse dissension and to discredit the leaders. 
These measures would not be enough because this was no ordinary plot 

57 Id. to Picornell, Philadelphia, August 8, 1815, encl. in id. to Lardizdbal, Philadelphia, 
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but one promoted “‘by agents of the United States which would defray 
most of the expenses.” He had warned two unnamed leaders that the 
marauders would hand the provinces over to the United States and dis- 
regard the rights of the natives. The only way to end the plots and 
invasions and to destroy piracy was to take possession of Louisiana, a 
project for which he had plans that could be disclosed if they were 
wanted. Picornell closed his long report with an offer to go anywhere 
on any mission, and promised he would never forget that Onis had 
obtained for him “the forgiveness of the greatest of monarchs.’’** 

Padre Sedella continued to recommend Picornell in the highest terms. 
The latter had expressed his desire to dedicate the rest of his life to the 
welfare of “his beloved Monarch,” and there was no reason to doubt 
his sincerity. He had spent a year and a half in serving the royal cause 
without receiving a reply to his petition for pardon; he had risked his 
life in causing legal action to be taken against the Baratarians, and in 
his house he had kept witnesses and sailors from captured vessels; he 
had disrupted plans that seemed certain to be carried out. If the Span- 
ish government had sent its most able man with $100,000 at his dis- 
posal, he could have done no more than Picornell did with neither 
means nor authorization.” 

These two communications bore considerable weight with Onis. 
Picornell could now hope for a pardon and some reward as well. In 
the meantime, Onis suggested that his propaganda should discredit 
revolutionary governments, praise Ferdinand VII, point out Spain’s 
great resources, and lure the rebels with promises of pardons and re- 
wards. Manuel Cortés should be urged to go over to the royalists.” 
On the same date that he sent this encouraging letter, Onis wrote to his 
superiors in Spain to urge that the pardon be granted. Although Picor- 
nell, in recommending that Spain take possession of Louisiana, had not 

59 Picornell to Onis, New Orleans, September 18, 1815, encl. no. 1 in Onis to Pedro 
Cevallos, Philadelphia, October 24, 1815, sbid. 
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made a startling proposal, Onis agreed with the idea since the United 
States, and Louisiana especially, would always constitute a threat to 
Mexico. Revolution would continue on the frontiers so long as that 
state remained in the Union.” 

While these dispatches were on their way to Spain, revolutionary 
plots were indeed continuing on the frontiers. From Mexico early in 
November came José Manuel de Herrera as minister from the revolu- 
tionary government to promote the plan against New Spain.” Herrera 
found many influential persons who were interested in the plot, and he 
expected great results in spite of the avarice of such munitions mer- 
chants as John K. West. Picornell was fairly well informed about the 
plans that were progressing, but he needed help in obtaining advance 
information. One man there was, a famous Baratarian, who could as a 
member of the inner circle of plotters reveal all that the Spanish secret 
service wanted to know. That man was Pierre Laffite. Picornell ap- 
proached the smuggler and master of privateersmen with his proposi- 
tion and promises of pardon and reward. Angel Benito de Ariza helped 
to win Laffite’s acceptance, and “on the night of November 17, 1815, 
Pierre Lafhite with two friends trod the path of penitence that led to a 
little house behind St. Louis cathedral. There he made his peace with 
Fray Antonio and with the King of Spain.”** The new convert supplied 
all the information that could be desired. Picornell had performed 
what seemed to be a great service for Ferdinand VII. Thereafter the 
brothers Laffite—for Jean followed where Pierre led—became the prin- 
cipal source of reports on what the filibusters were planning. 

Don Luis de Onis continued to receive favorable accounts from New 
Orleans about Picornell’s conduct. These reports led him to write again 

62 Jd. to Lardizabal, Philadelphia, October 24, 1815, ibid. 

®8 Morphy to Apodaca, New Orleans, November 20, 1815, in AGI PC, leg. 1836; José 
Manuel de Herrera to the Mexican Congress, New Orleans, November 9, 1815, in AGN 
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to Pedro Cevallos to urge that the pardon be granted.** Spanish officials 
were already considering the matter favorably and were toying with the 
idea that perhaps Louisiana could be separated from the United States 
through negotiations with other powers.” On February 10, 1816, Onis 
was informed that the pardon was granted, but that the question of 
reward was reserved for future consideration. The Council of the 
Indies held a session to consider Picornell’s proposals and the recom- 
mendations of Pierre Laffite for capturing the Gulf corsairs en masse. 
The ministers agreed that Picornell had proposed nothing within Spain's 
power to accomplish, that he should not have been pardoned, and that 
he could not be trusted. Laffite’s plan might work, but the Council was 
inclined to doubt it.*° Onis relayed the pardon to Picornell, who replied 
with profuse thanks and promises of future services. The minister, pos- 
sibly to defend his part in a matter that had met with so much doubt in 
Madrid, assured Cevallos that Picornell’s services were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that he did deserve a reward.” 

In New Orleans, Picornell continued to work against the schemes 
which José Alvarez de Toledo was carrying on under increasing difficul- 
ties. Royalist successes in Mexico made it impossible for the rebels to 
co-operate with the plotters of Louisiana. Toledo was left destitute, and 
a few more months of poverty broke his spirit. On June 25, 1816, he 
appeared before Father Sedella to seek the King’s pardon. For several 
days the repentant filibuster poured forth a volume of information of 
use to His Majesty’s government. Picornell would have been less than 


6 Onis to Pedro Cevallos, Philadelphia, November 2, 1815, in AHN Estado, leg. 5554, 
ex. 12. 

®t [Lardizébal ?] to the King, [Madrid, February 10, 1816], tbid., leg. 5558, ex. 12. 
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ted before February 11, 1816. Secretary of State to the Minister of Justice, Madrid, June 
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human had he not felt a glow of contentment as he watched and helped 
his former leader.” 

After Toledo's reconciliation Picornell played a much less important 
role as a Spanish secret agent. In November or December, 1816, his old 
“companion in misfortune,” Manuel Cortés Campomanes, came from 
Jamaica at his invitation. Morphy, however, knowing nothing of Onis’s 
instructions, was scandalized at such conduct."* Cortés apparently re- 
mained in New Orleans for some time and even indicated a desire to ap- 
ply for pardon. Picornell failed to win him over to the royal cause and 
by September, 1817, the Spanish consul believed that he had gone to 
Mexico to offer his services to the rebels.* Picornell, too, was preparing 
to go to Mexico as a bearer of dispatches to the royal officials. Viceroy 
Apodaca, the former Captain General of Cuba, ever jealous of his pre- 
rogatives, objected to the tendency of the secret agents and consular 
staff in Louisiana to give him advice on how to defend the viceroyalty. 
His hostility was by no means mollified by a complaint from Don José 
Antonio de la Rionda, an old resident of Louisiana. Rionda inveighed 
against the smugglers and the corsairs and feared that the new consul, 
Felipe Fatio, was being deluded by the advice of his secretary, Picor- 
nell.” 

That secretary, so scorned by Rionda, arrived at Tampico on No- 
vember 4 after a sixteen-day trip on an American schooner of twenty- 
five tons. Picornell asked the commandant of the port, Captain Don 
Antonio de Piedrola, for permission to enter the harbor so that he might 
go on to Mexico City with his dispatches. But Piedrola, under orders 
to allow no American ships to anchor at Tampico, required Picornell 
to leave the documents, which would be sent on to Apodaca. The mes- 

72 See Harris G. Warren, “José Alvarez de Toledo's Reconciliation with Spain and 
Projects for Suppressing Rebellion in the Spanish Colonies,” in Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, XXIII (1940), 827-63. 
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senger obeyed but protested that he was too ill to leave at once. The 
schooner sailed away with his baggage and his writing materials. On 
November 8 Picornell had recovered sufficiently to find the means to 
write to the Viceroy. Felipe Fatio, he said, had sent him with dispatches 
for Don Joaquin de Arredondo, commanding general of the Eastern 
Internal Provinces. Picornell warned Apodaca that immediate measures 
were necessary to prevent the plans of Napoleonic refugees from ma- 
terializing."* Apodaca was unimpressed, and after more than six weeks 
ordered him to return at once to New Orleans.” Rionda in the mean- 
time had written again to the Viceroy and complained that the business 
of plotting against New Spain went on while corsairs plied the Gulf. 
Picornell, he said, had deceived Sedella and acted as the go-between for 
those who wanted to violate Spanish laws. One example was that of 
José Antonio de Riafio, a leader of the Baratarian gang, who obtained 
royal permission to move to Havana with goods valued at $100,000 
which were allowed to enter free of duty." With Apodaca so unfavor- 
ably disposed against him, Picornell returned to New Orleans and to 
the duty of garnering information about the schemes of the filibusters.” 

Yellow fever, that mysterious and terrible scourge which struck with 
such fury along the Gulf Coast and in the Caribbean, threatened New 
Orleans in the early summer of 1819. There were epidemics in Havana 
and Vera Cruz, and Governor Jacques Philippe Villeré issued a procla- 
mation on June 15 to re-establish the quarantine station. A quarantine 
officer was to be stationed at the Balize and a director of the quarantine 
was to be appointed. The director had to “‘be a licensed physician” able 
to “speak the English, French and Spanish languages.” The salary was 
set at $100 a month.* Picornell received the appointment. Within a 

76 Picornell to id., Pueblo Viejo, November 8, 1817, ibid., fol. 492. Picornell bore a 
letter from Sedella stating that he was going to Tampico in connection with the death of 
his son. Sedella to Apodaca, New Orleans, September 15, 1817, sbid., fol. 490. It is un- 
likely that Picornell’s son was in Mexico. 

7? [Apodaca} to Picornell, Mexico, December 29, 1817, sbid., fol. 496. 

78 Rionda to Apodaca, New Orleans, November 14, 1817, ibid., fol. 494. 
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week he had assumed his new duties,"’ and Pablo Rodén filled his place 
as secretary in the Spanish consulate.” 

Director Picornell may have been a physician, but irrefutable proof 
is lacking to support the supposition. He was a teacher, a member of 
various societies, and passed as a physician in New Orleans. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1818, the Medical Society of that city unanimously voted to admit 
him to membership. Moreover, this Society commissioned the new 
member to prepare a general pharmacopoeia for use throughout the 
United States.** Dr. Pierre Frédéric Thomas, secretary of the Society, 
referred to Picornell as ‘‘a Spanish doctor,” and published the latter’s 
observations on sanitary conditions in New Orleans as a lengthy intro- 
duction to his Essai Sur la Fiévre Jaune d’ Amerique.* 

Governor Villeré put an end to Dr. Picornell’s new work when, on 
September 6, 1819, he abrogated the proclamation of June 15.*° The 
erstwhile medical director returned to the city, established himself at 30 
Rue du Maine," and wrote his observations on public health conditions 
in New Orleans. He may also have been given something to do at the 
Spanish consulate, but that work was probably cut off with the death 
of Felipe Fatio. 

Some time in 1820, before he left New Orleans to seek his fortune in 
Cuba, Picornell delivered his essay on the New Orleans health situation 
to Dr. Thomas.** This essay shows Picornell as an observer greatly con- 

81 Fatio to the Captain General, New Orleans, June 21, 1819, in AGI PC, leg. 190C. 
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cerned about public health and another of those who groped blindly to 
find the cause of yellow fever. He began to study the “medical topog- 
raphy” of the city as soon as he had fixed his residence there to practice 
his profession. He was not concerned about acquiring personal fame 
but was motivated by a “strong desire to aid suffering humanity.” A 
doctor’s most important duty should be that of trying to prevent dis- 
eases. For this reason Picornell devoted his attention to a study of how 
public health in New Orleans could be improved. The city was a splen- 
did target for adverse criticism. Animal and vegetable matter, allowed 
to putrefy in the streets, produced “very dangerous exhalations” that 
made pure air impossible. Other types of refuse were added to the filth 
on streets where odoriferous pools of water gathered. Houses were not 
constructed for convenience and health. Bedrooms were too small, the 
chimneys were defective, and cleanliness was rarely found. The condi- 
tion of latrines was so horrifying that police regulations regarding their 
construction should be enacted and rigidly enforced. ‘Shall I speak,” 
Picornell continued, ‘‘of the stores that contain filthy meat and fish, of 
which a portion is sometimes in a state of putrefaction? Of the dead 
and putrid chickens, dogs, cats, and rats that one sees on the streets, 
on the river bank and in the suburbs?” He then went on to denounce 
the barbarous conditions that prevailed in the cemeteries and to call for 
a better administration of the hospital.*° 

Approximately one fourth of this essay is a well-reasoned argument 
for establishing a medical school and a clinical institute. Picornell be- 
lieved that such an institution was necessary “to acquire a broader 
knowledge of the maladies of the country and the methods of treatment 
that they require; a school that will finally enable us in time to provide 
trained practitioners for the city, the country district, and even the adja- 
cent states.’"*° The school would teach a wide variety of subjects: 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene and its practical application, general and 
specific pathology, pharmaceutical chemistry, the natural history of 


takes up more than one third of the book. See also Edward Larocque Tinker, Les Ecrits de 
Langue Francaise en Louisiane au XIX® Siecle (Paris, 1932), 377. 
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medicaments, clinical procedure, and the preparation of medicines. 
There should be a hospital with a dissecting ampitheater, laboratories, 
and a garden to cultivate medicinal plants.” 

His final recommendations were especially practical. There should be 
a council of health with doctors among its members; canals should be 
constructed to provide better drainage; public opinion should be 
aroused to the need for sanitation; and a police force should be consti- 
tuted that would be capable of enforcing sanitary regulations.** These 
suggestions were among the most constructive that ever came from the 
busy pen of Juan Mariano Picornell. They reveal a more practical side 
of this man whose able mind was concerned too much with grandiose 
schemes to revolutionize the Spanish colonies. 

For some reason that has not been revealed, Picornell decided to go 
to Cuba in 1820.” If the old revolutionist were embittered because of 
the very slight rewards that had come to him for serving Ferdinand VII, 
Cuba offered a fertile field for him to exercise his peculiar talents. 
There were several secret political societies in the island, such as the 
Soles y Rayas de Bolivar which led an abortive attempt at open rebel- 
lion in 1823;°* but so far no evidence has been presented to connect 
Picornell with such activities. 

Dr. Picornell went to Puerto Principe, where he began to practice 
medicine, dispense drugs, and teach midwifery. His efforts aroused 
hostility among certain inhabitants of the city. The corporation settled 
the ensuing controversy by granting Picornell permission to sell whole- 
sale the drugs he might have on hand and to instruct four matrons in 
obstetrics if there was no person available with better qualifications; 
but he was not to practice medicine without the necessary certificate and 
licenses.* 


1 [bid., 39-41. 
92 Ibid., 53. 


*8 Picornell probably left Louisiana in the summer of 1820. He was present at the in- 
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1820, in GSC, leg. 1634, ex. 82,179. 
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Five more years of life were left to Juan Mariano Picornell, years 
which he probably spent in practicing medicine and teaching midwifery 
in Cuba. He lived to see Ferdinand VII re-establish in Spain the des- 
potism he sought to overthrow in 1796. He saw the Spanish empire in 
America fall before the heroic efforts of men like Simén Bolivar and 
José de San Martin. He saw Mexico become independent through the 
perfidy of Agustin de Iturbide. He had lived through a period of 
tremendous revolutions and on into the era of trial. But Picornell was 
all but forgotten in his well-merited obscurity in Cuba. When in Sep- 
tember, 1825, he died in San Fernando de Nuevitas, he left as his prin- 
cipal possessions two boxes of books.” 

So ended the career of one who could have been a successful teacher, 
but who insisted upon tilting against the windmills. He tried to fill a 
role much too large for his talents. Driven by a restless ambition, un- 
willing to act a subordinate part, he yearned in vain for recognition 
that would have fed his ego. Picornell was a Mason imbued with the 
radicalism of the French Revolution. The San Blas conspiracy that he 
led was definitely Masonic. The failure of that plot and the later im- 
prisonment of its leaders gave Picornell a standing as a revolutionist. 
His activities in Venezuela and the West Indies after 1797 certainly 
added to the revolutionary predisposition of the colonists. His services 
in the first Venezuelan Republic deserve little praise because he became 
identified with the enemies of Miranda and promoted dissension rather 
than harmony. He was far more valuable to Spain after his petition for 
pardon than he had ever been to the rebels of Venezuela and New 
Spain. Faithless though he was, Juan Mariano Picornell deserves at 
least a small measure of honor as a precursor, a capable progagandist, 
and an advocate of measures to improve public health and medical edu- 
cation. 

%6 Diligencias formadas conforme 4 lo dispuesto por el Sor. Oidor Jues Gral de Biens. 


de Difuntos aconsequencia del intestado del Dr. D. Juan Mariano Picornell. Bienes de 
Difuntos (Copy from the Archivo Nacional, Havana). 











Christopher G. Memminger's Mission to 
Virginia, 1860 


By OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


It has long been known that the closing weeks of 1859 and the early 
days of 1860 were fraught with tension in South Carolina, and, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in all the southern states. The John Brown raid 
had convinced many that at last the northern fanatics had begun the 
war of slavery extermination. At the same time, the spectacle of a pro- 
longed deadlock in the national House of Representatives over the elec- 
tion of a speaker was presented to the country. For eight weeks a fierce 
tug of war raged between the well-organized Republican membership, 
whose candidate was John Sherman, and a less homogeneous body of 
Democrats, members of the American party, and others. Sherman, who 
had signed an endorsement of the hated Helper book, was denounced 
by southern members as having counseled murder, rapine, and servile 
insurrection. Threats of secession were voiced, and a disruption of the 
national government appeared not improbable in the hectic eight weeks 
of the speakership battle.’ 

South Carolinians viewed these critical developments with alarm, and 
opinion in the legislature at the close of 1859 seemed general that some 
action must be taken. While many members spoke to demand resistance 
to the threat to southern rights, it was difficult to secure agreement as to 
details of a program. Finally, resolutions were adopted on December 27 
which committed South Carolina to a twofold policy: the appropriation 


1 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, 7 
vols. (New York, 1896-1906), II, 384-427. 
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of $100,000 to meet “military contingencies,” and the initiation of a 
conference of the southern states to promote that unity which was 
deemed essential to the defense of the South and the preservation of 
southern rights. Christopher Gustavus Memminger, an eminent citizen 
of Charleston and author of the resolutions that were adopted, was 
appointed by Governor William H. Gist to the important post of Com- 
missioner to Virginia.” 

The Commissioner, as ambassador of one sovereign state to another, 
entered into his delicate task with high hopes. In all parts of the nation 
the progress of his embassy was followed with emotions which varied 
from ardent enthusiasm to suspicion. Nowhere was it considered to be 
of greater significance than in South Carolina. Memminger himself 
frankly described to a confidant the scope and objectives of his mission. 
First, it was to secure a southern convention. His own opinion, as well as 
that of his state, was that the Union could not be saved, and his objec- 
tive in going to Richmond was not to preserve it, because a sectional 
government such as then existed under the guise of a national govern- 
ment was not worthy of preservation. ‘New terms, fresh Constitutional 
guarantees might make another Union desirable.” He desired Virgin- 
ians to take the lead, although there would be no attempt to dictate to 
them.* 


2 For the message of Governor William H. Gist, see Henry D. Capers, The Life and 
Times of C. G. Memminger (Richmond, 1893), 238-41. Daniel H. Hamilton, United 
States Marshal at Charleston, wrote that there was a spirit of resistance among the mem- 
bers of the legislature, including the Unionists. He thought the people of South Carolina 
“ready for anything.” Hamilton to William P. Miles, December 9, 1859, in William 
Porcher Miles Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 
See speeches of A. P. Aldrich, A. C. Garlington, in Charleston Mercury, November 19, 
December 13, 1859; and of William D. Simpson, sbid., (triweekly issue), January 4, 1860. 
See also, William H. W. Barnwell to Gist, November 26, 1859, in ibid., December 5, 
1859, in which the writer urged precipitate action. Benjamin F. Perry, a noted Unionist, 
was reported to have introduced resolutions critical of the North. Ibid. For a scholarly 
secondary account, see Chauncey S. Boucher, “South Carolina and the South on the Eve of 
Secession, 1852 to 1860,” in Washington University Studies, Humanistic Series, V1 (St. 
Louis, 1919), 131-33. For the text of the resolutions of December 27, 1859, see Richmond 
Enquirer, March 12, 1860. For a sketch of Memminger’s career, see Charles W. Ramsdell, 
“Christopher Gustavus Memminger,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1937), XII, 527-28. 

8 Memminger to Miles, January 2, 1860, in Miles Papers. Professor Ramsdell states 
that “By December [1860] he was won over wholly to secession.” “Christopher G. Mem- 
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There was much careful preparation for Memminger'’s visit to Rich- 
mond, in order that he might receive a sympathetic welcome and a 
hearing before the Virginia legislature. He wrote to Congressman Wil- 
liam Porcher Miles* of Charleston to enlist aid in introducing him in 
Virginia. Furthermore, Memminger wished advice as to how far he 
could go with safety in Richmond. Was it possible for Miles to suggest 
names of sympathetic members of the Virginia legislature? Also, it was 
of prime importance that Memminger secure an invitation to address 
the legislature.* In this connection, Isaac W. Hayne, a member of the 
famous family of that name, sounded out Miles as to whether real ear- 
nestness existed among southern men at Washington. ‘Do they regard 
the present as a real, vital crisis in the history of the South, or merely 
as an occasion to use partizanship & to gain office?” And he inquired 
whether Virginia was “rampant [in] . . . the style of that miserable char- 
latan and demagogue her /ate Governor [Henry A. Wise}?”” Hayne sug- 
gested that Miles’s intimacy with the senators from Virginia, R. M. T. 
Hunter and James M. Mason, and his friendship with Muscoe R. H. 
Garnet® might yield the invitation Memminger desired. Hayne’s belief 
was that Memminger would speak only of the existing evils, and would 
leave the question of their remedy to the agenda of the proposed southern 
conference. The selection of Memminger as commissioner was wise. 
“The fact that Mr. M. was an old Union-man and anti-Secessionist, 
and that he has been charged by some with too much of moderation and 
caution will render him only the more effective.’"” Memminger’s was to 
be an address to the people of the South, and the Virginia legislature 
was to afford the sounding board. “The great matter is to bring the 
South to realize its danger in the future, and no more favorable occasion 
minger,” in Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 527. It appears, however, that he 


was a secessionist certainly as early as January, 1860. 

* Francis B. Simkins, “William Porcher Miles,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
XII, 616-17. 

5 Memminger wrote to Miles, December 27, 1859, that “All of us are persuaded that 
in this Union, there is no security—and either there must be new terms established or a 
Southern Confederacy is our only hope of safety.” Miles Papers. 

* Armistead C. Gordon, ““Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett,” in Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vil, 158. 
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could arise than this mission presents, for obtaining a hearing from the 
whole South, of the Carolina view of this subject.’” 

The announcement of the Memminger appointment was warmly re- 
ceived by the southern rights Richmond Enquirer, the political organ at 
the moment of the Wise family. Tribute was paid to the Commission- 
er’s high character and attainments, and his visit was compared to that 
of Benjamin Watkins Leigh to South Carolina in 1833 to counsel with 
that state concerning the nullification controversy. The Enquirer was 
convinced that any sign of division in the South would force the election 
of William H. Seward upon the country, “while a decided purpose of 
resistance may deter our Northern enemies and enable the conservative 
men of both North and South to win a victory for the Union.” For 
more than two months this paper stressed the necessity for convening a 
southern conference. It contended that if the invitation were declined, 
such action would say to South Carolina, “Virginia has spurned us.” 
Another consequence of declination would be to increase the chance of 
disunion, which would place Virginia in a difficult position.* 

It was ominous for Memminger, however, that the influential Rich- 
mond Whig flatly opposed such a conference. It argued that any aggres- 
sion against southern rights had been committed long before the Brown 
raid, and that this incident did not of itself justify secession. Alexander 
H. H. Stuart, a distinguished Whig, considered the South Carolina 
Commissioner's presence a bad omen, which boded ‘‘a bloody future.’”* 

Nevertheless, Miles reported to Memminger that Senator Hunter had 
just read him a letter from John Seddon, “‘one of the staunchest States 
Rights men in the Virginia Legislature,” stating that arrangements were 
in order for Memminger’s arrival. Various members of the legislature 

7 Isaac W. Hayne to Miles, January 5, 1860, in Miles Papers. 

® Richmond Enquirer, January 2, 1860. See also, ibid., January 17, 19, 20, 28, 30, Feb- 
ruary 2, 4, 1860. It appears, however, that Leigh’s mission in 1833 was different in pur- 
pose from that of Memminger, as the former's was designed to obtain South Carolina's 
abandonment of nullification. Robert B. Tunstall, “Benjamin Watkins Leigh,” in Dictionary 
of American Biography, XI, 152. 

® Richmond Whig, January 31, 1860. A correspondent claimed that the Richmond Whig 
had suppressed Memminger’s address. James Morrow to Memminger, January 24, 1860, in 


Christopher G. Memminger Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina). 
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were ready to receive Memminger and to do everything possible to assist 
him. Miles thought at this time that a strong sentiment existed in Vir- 
ginia for “some practical method of action.” He could not say precisely 
just what form this would take, but thought it probable that Virginia 
would adopt some type of commercial nonintercourse with the North. 
If pis stopped at that point, however, it would be in Miles’s opin- 
ion, ‘‘ ‘lame and impotent.’ Memminger was instructed that he “must 
pots to infuse /ife and spirit and not let this partial and topical 
treatment be the sum total of their efforts.” The Commissioner might 
give direction to such vague desire as existed among Virginians to strike 
a blow at the North. “If Virginia could only now be induced to with- 
draw from the Union unless every demand of the South were satisfied 
and some absolute security given for the future—the South would have 
a glorious start given her on the path of independence which we all so 
ardently desire and which must come sooner or later.” His assignment 
at Richmond was to imbue Virginians with South Carolina doctrine, to 
impregnate them with the idea of a southern confederacy. ‘The idea of 
the South fighting in the Union to preserve the Union—resisting by 
force any attempt to drive us from the Union—is the most puerile folly 
and nonsensical stuff that ever was uttered!” Although Miles believed 
that a majority of Virginians accepted secession doctrine, he asked if 
they would act. Regardless of his doubts and fears in this respect, he 
would hope “until it be demonstrated that she is imbecile and de- 
graded” that Virginia would follow the proper course." 

Miles had been considering the matter of disunion for many months, 
he wrote on January 10; he had associated with diverse types of north- 
ern men, and had carefully sought out views of northern congressmen. 
His conclusion was “that this Union cannot hold to-gether very long. 
The defeat of the Republican party in the Presidential election now at 
hand may stave off the issue for a little while—but come it must. How 
can we expect that 4 majority bitterly hostile to slavery in its every 
aspect—moral, political, and social—will prove willing to protect 4 
minority who are struggling on the one issue of its perpetuity and exten- 


10 Miles to Memminger, January 10, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 
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sion? The South can never, never know peace and security again in this 
Confederacy.” Unfortunately, Miles averred, the mass of Southerners 
did not agree with him; even the members of the South Carolina dele- 
gation in Congress were not of one view. Too many people in the South 
clung to the hope of a “revolution” in the northern mind. Those south- 
ern politicians who did not see the situation as he did, Miles character- 
ized as “‘time-serving and traitorous.”"* 

Five days later, January 15, 1860, Miles was writing again to Mem- 
minger, who by this time had reached Richmond and had announced 
his arrival to Governor John Letcher. The Charleston Congressman re- 
iterated that he had long favored a southern confederacy, and expressed 
his view that if Memminger could “bring them [the Virginians} up to 
the mark, well & good.” He feared, however, that Letcher’s proposal 
of a national convention to consider the sectional differences prob- 
ably would be as far as they would go.** If the Letcher scheme were 
adopted, the South should be vigilant, and if the North refused to enter 
such a convention, or if after going in the North refused satisfactory 
guarantees, the South should ‘without delay . . . dissolve the Union at 
all hazards.” If a “Black Republican” president were elected before the 
assembling of such a convention, “then we should at once secede.” Yet, 
Miles concluded, it was eminently desirable that Virginia take the lead, 
and he did not doubt that good would come of Memminger’s visit.”* 

Another adviser to Memminger in matters of procedure was Con- 
gressman William W. Boyce of South Carolina. He suggested that the 
following argument be used in Virginia. “A long unjust anti-slavery 
agitation has been going on, culminating in John Brown’s Foray. We 
sympathyze with Virginia in this outrage. We consider it equally an 
attack upon South Carolina just the same as if Harper's Ferry was at 
the Long bridge over the Ashley.” This was just a foretaste of the fu- 
ture, the Commissioner should argue, and all that South Carolina de- 


11 [bid. 

12 For Governor John Letcher’s plan, see text of his message to the Virginia legislature 
in Lexington (Va.) Gazette, January 12, 1860. Conservative as it was from the secessionist 
point of view, some criticized Letcher’s message as too favorable to disunion. Ibid., Jan- 
uary 19, 26, February 9, 1860. 

18 Miles to Memminger, January 15, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 
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sired was to choose the best course for common safety. Memminger was 
warned not to go so far, however, that his proposal would be refused. 
“In general terms I may say that I think we are tending to dismember- 
ment, that the Southern mind is not yet prepared for that event, that it 
will only be prepared when the majority of the Northern people elect a 
man like Seward or otherwise indicate that the game’s up in the union 
after the most consummate course of prudence at the South. By a course 
of prudence I mean the avoidance of such questions as the African slave 
trade, etc.” A note of guile was added in Boyce’s advice that “Some 
people have to be led, by letting them suppose that they are leading. It 
is so with political communities. It may be so with Virginia.’* 

Others wrote to Memminger urging their views upon him. Among 
them was a correspondent from North Carolina who suggested that the 
Commissioner spend a day or two in Raleigh. Inasmuch as North Car- 
olina would be vitally affected by any plan that Virginia and South Car- 
olina should adopt, such consultation would secure the unity and har- 
mony necessary to resist aggression. He warned that ‘Some of our pub- 
lic men think that North Carolina has been neglected.’** Daniel H. 
London, a member of the Virginia House of Delegates, wrote that he 
was ready to vindicate the ‘outraged honour of the Southern States. If 
my own state won't move, if she is too craven-hearted to vindicate her 
own honour, one citizen of Virginia is willing . . . to let South Carolina 
know, that she can go out of the Union or do as she pleases, with my 
all at her service.” He was certain that the people of Virginia would 
never allow South Carolina “to be trodden down by Federal force, or 
any other power.’’** Thus ran some of the aspirations and suggestions 
of parties interested in the success of the mission.” 

14 William W. Boyce to id., January 4, 1860, tbid. 

15 William H. Thomas to /d., January 7, 1860, ‘bid. Governor Gist advised Memminger 
to see Governor John W. Ellis of North Carolina. Gist to id., January 30, 1860, ibid. 

16 Daniel H. London to /d., January 16, 1860, ibid. 

17 Regarding this correspondence, Henry D. Capers wrote: “I find quite a number of 
these letter [sic] preserved among the private correspondence of Mr. Memminger, but as 
they were never written with the view of being made public, I do not consider that even his 
literary executor should invade the confidence that has held them so long in the quiet of 


an honorable resting place. I prefer to leave such piracy to the Trentian taste of that 
class of publicists who are at best but the jackalls [sie] of our American literature.’’ Capers, 
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Virginians received the Commissioner with both private and official 
courtesy, and extended to him an invitation to address the legislature on 
January 19."* Yet behind the formal courtesy, the exchange of ameni- 
ties, and the public expression of approval, Memminger revealed in pri- 
vate correspondence that all was not well with his mission to Virginia. 
Before the delivery of his speech, he reported that the sentiments of 
Virginia legislators were far below his anticipations. Some were “ready 
for anything.’” However, even so mild a recommendation as a southern 
meeting would not be supported by James Barbour. ‘““The members gen- 
erally seem to have much intelligence, but very great apprehension 
about inaugurating anything that looks to Disunion,” Memminger 
wrote. In his opinion it was needful for southern men to rise above party 
divisions, and to strive to make the ‘Southern Question” the only issue. 
Probably with Virginia in mind, he continued: ‘‘As it is the Whigs are 
for using the Union feeling to check the Democrats—and the Demo- 
crats are looking each for his own Candidate for the Presidency.” The 
outlook was not encouraging; in any event he would speak strongly, but 
not to the extent of startling Virginians by disunion suggestions. The 
help of Senators Mason and Hunter must be gained.” 

Congressman Miles, who watched the mission and aided it through 
his Virginia contacts, replied that Memminger’s last letter filled him 
with pain. Virginia appeared to have cooled off rapidly. “I hope that 
you will be able to infuse some of the Carolina spirit into her Legisla- 
ture. In truth I am getting heart-sick at the little prospect of uniting 
the South in any practical and effectual action. Still we must bear with 
what patience we may the coldness and shortcomings of weaker breth- 
ren. The time surely must come—must be near at hand—when the 
Life and Times of C. G. Memminger, 244. Professor William P. Trent, a distinguished 
scholar, had published William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), which aroused South 
Carolinians’ ire. 

18 Memminger to Letcher, January 14, 1860, in Memminger Papers. See also, Letcher 
to Miles, January 15, 1860, in Miles Papers, which reported that the Commissioner had 
arrived and that he would address the legislature. Memminger was tendered free trans- 
portation over the Virginia Central Railroad. Memminger Papers. 


19 Memminger to id., January 16, 1860, in Miles Papers. In the same letter, he noted: 
“Mr. Seddon is the only man of decision whom I have yet found.” 
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South will be compelled to take her destiny into her own hands. She 
cannot long delay it without ruin and what is worse—far worse— 
eternal infamy and disgrace.’’*° 

Memminger’s address dwelt at considerable length upon the subject 
of Brown’s raid and upon South Carolina’s sympathy for Virginia in 
that episode; it reviewed American history from the South Carolina 
point of view, and called for a southern conference, “the proper step in 
any contingency.” Among the guarantees which the South might de- 
mand was cited the Calhoun suggestion of a dual executive, concerning 
which Memminger, with a dubious historical reference, asserted ‘that 
the Roman Republic, with its two Consuls, so far from proving an im- 
practicable government, lasted five hundred years, and under this dual 
executive conquered the world.” If Governor Letcher’s plan for a na- 
tional convention were to be followed, it should be preceded by a south- 
ern conference. Without question, the Commissioner told his audience, 
the South was “entitled to demand . . . an equal share”’ of the territories, 
the repeal of all laws which obstructed recovery of fugitive slaves, and 
the dispersal of all northern societies “agitating the Northern mind 
against Southern institutions.” Another proper subject for the confer- 
ence would be relative to a demand that the power to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States be limited with regard to slavery. If puni- 
tive commercial measures were adopted, Memminger stated, it would be 
most advantageous for the southern states to act in concert. Finally he 
came to what was uppermost in his own thoughts and in those of his 
state: ‘And if a conference should do no more than to turn the eyes of 
the South from presidential elections and Federal office, and stir up our 
leading men to seek position at the South, and to advance and develop 
the resources of our own country, we shall have made a great advance 
towards the solution of our difficulties. And . . . if the worst must come, 
and we must take our destinies into our own hands, a Southern confer- 
ence is the necessary step to such arrangements as are requisite to take 
our place among the nations of the earth.” He concluded by conceding 


20 Miles to Memminger, January 18, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 
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that there was risk in the proposed course, but the alternative was ab- 
ject submission.* 

After Memminger’s “great speech,” Miles again wrote expressing his 
disappointment concerning Virginia's attitude. “I hope still however 
that neither she nor any other Southern State will endure the rule of a 
Black Republican President.” It was vital that Virginia commit herself 
upon this point. Although that was not the best solution nor the truest 
issue, it was “practical.” 

The Commissioner's letters indicate his chagrin at the lack of success 
his efforts had gained. The main obstacle was the presidential election, 
Memminger reported, but he still hoped for the appointment of com- 
missioners to a southern conference. In that matter there was a division 
of opinion among Virginians as to the method of appointment if com- 
missioners were selected. The Whig party favored no appointment, but 
he noted that it had been compelled to accept a bill for military prepa- 
ration of the state. All persons whom Memminger saw were for quitting 
the Union upon the election of a “Black Republican” president, but he 
admitted that probably he saw only “the more advanced of the party.” 
Although his advisers told him that the people were much ahead of the 
politicians, he did not believe that such a trend would continue, and he 
added: “I am brought to the opinion, that we farther South will be 
compelled to act, and to drag after us these divided States.” With three 
candidates from Virginia in the field for the presidency, Memminger 
did not know how the people of the state could be made to look to- 
ward disunion.” 

21 Capers, Life and Times of C. G. Memminger, 247-78. Ten thousand copies of the 
speech were printed by order of the Virginia General Assembly. Memminger Papers. 
Charles W. Andrews, a northern-born resident of Virginia, wrote that he was glad not to 
have heard the speech, lest he had been persuaded against his better judgment to endorse 
measures which would “precipitate a dreadful catastrophe.” He did not desire the United 
States to follow the course of ancient Rome. Andrews to Memminger, January 21, 1860, 
ibid. Samuel McDowell Moore, member of the House of Delegates from Rockbridge 
County, complained that the legislature did not order 10,000 copies of Washington's Fare- 
well Address and Governor Sam Houston's recent message to the Texas legislature. Lex- 
ington (Va.) Gazette, April 5, 1860. 

22 Miles to Memminger, January 23, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 


28 Memminger to Miles, January 24, 1860, in Miles Papers. The three candidates al- 
luded to were R. M. T. Hunter, Henry A. Wise, and John Minor Botts. 
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At the end of January Memminger concluded with sorrow that Vir- 
ginia would do nothing, “and that the possible apprehension of Dis- 
union will cause the Legislature to decline our conference.” Barbour, 
who Memminger thought was one of the strongest men in the legisla- 
ture, had now come out openly against the idea. Henry A. Wise, how- 
ever, was ardently in favor of it, as a Union-saving device. He had 
warned his state that if Virginia declined Memminger's proposal, South 
Carolina would go ahead, in despair and disgust, ‘and drag them 
[ Virginians} along whether they would or no.” ‘But I am deeply con- 
cerned,” Memminger continued, “to see the inefficiency of this large 
State. She is so divided with dissentient interests that she cannot have a 
decided opinion. The lower part of the State is strong for resistance. 
But what between the western part, and the unfortunate Whig element, 
the dilution is so strong that effective measures cannot be adopted. I 
presume the mission can do no more than to sow seed, and strengthen 
the resisting element.” It appeared that South Carolina would have to 
make the issue alone, with the assumption that other states would join 
her “when a Black Republican has the rule over us.’’** 

Miles’s distress at the news from Virginia was profound. ‘I am deeply 
pained and mortified to hear that Virginia is so utterly apathetic. You 
are right in your views. We further South, must act and ‘drag her 
along.’ "’ He had opposed separate secession in 1851, but in event of a 
“Black Republican” triumph in 1860, Miles favored immediate seces- 
sion, and he was certain that the withdrawal of a single state would give 
the coup de grace to the Union. Yet, he keenly desired that Alabama or 
Mississippi should take the lead if Virginia would not.** 

The anticlimactic story of the Memminger mission may be briefly 
told. Governor Sam Houston's message to the Texas legislature and the 
failure of that body to force the issue of participation in the conference, 
were used by foes to discredit the idea in Virginia. Memminger feared 
that even if a conference were agreed to, the reluctance of the Virgin- 
ians would render “strong measures’ impossible. He had hoped that 


24 1d. to id., January 20, 1860, ibid. 
25 Miles to Memminger, February 3, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 
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the election of William Pennington of New Jersey to the speakership of 
the House of Representatives would aid the cause, but he discerned no 
effect. Memminger observed that although the southern rights men be- 
lieved that time would vindicate them, yet the Whigs were active and 
powerful. “Southerners are their own worst enemies, and their divisions 
are the real cause of their weakness.”’** 

By February 6 the Commissioner had decided that nothing could be 
gained from further residence in Richmond, and he feared that even if 
the conference were called, it would fail in its main object. ‘My visit 
here has shewn me that no cooperation in advance for secession can be 
had from Virginia.” He now thought that the cause would suffer from 
the substitution of another Republican candidate for the hated Seward. 
“We must await events,” was Memminger's decision.” Just before his 
departure, however, he noted improved prospects, and he hoped that 
the Democrats of Virginia would adopt the conference proposal as 
a party measure. He referred to his mission as “‘vitalizing” the resistance 
group in Virginia, and he believed his work worth while. But, he added, 
“Still they look to preserving the Union.”* 

Although Memminger realized that his mission had failed, the Gen- 
eral Assembly considered the matter several weeks after his departure. 
In February another mission, Peter B. Starke and William A. Lake of 
Mississippi, arrived seeking the same object.*® The joint committee of 
the legislature reported adversely at last, and on March 8, 1860, the 
body adopted resolutions which declined on grounds of expediency to 
participate in a southern conference.*° 

26 Memminger to Miles, February 4, 1860, in Miles Papers. 

27 Id. to id., February 6, 1860, sbid. 

28 Id. to id., February 9, 1860, ibid. 

2° The Richmond Enquirer, February 20, 1860, described the arrival of the Mississippi 
Commissioners, who were reported to consider the conference as a Union proposal. The 
Enquirer hoped that the Memminger project would be given new life. See Peter B. Starke 
to Letcher, February 20, 1860, ibid., February 22, 1860; id. to id., March 1, 1860, ibid., 
March 5, 1860. 

8° For the minority report of the joint committee see sbid., February 29, 1860. For the 
“Resolutions in Response to the Request of South Carolina and Mississippi, for a Con- 
ference of Southern States,” see Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, 


Passed in 1859-60 . . . (Richmond, 1860), 707-708. Maryland had sharply declined to 
have anything to do with the South Carolina plan, on the ground that it was a disunionist 
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South Carolina was officially pleased with the Memminger mission,” 
but many persons privately expressed discouragement and even con- 
demnation of the affair. William Jervey of Charleston feared that Vir- 
ginia would fall short of her duty, and characterized Virginians as 
““deaf.’’** Governor Gist could see nothing but political gloom. “I had 
great fears,” he wrote, “that distinguished Southern men would be ab- 
sorbed in the Presidential election, to the neglect of the more important 
matter of Southern rights.” Virginia could save the Union, if she would 
take the lead in repelling warfare upon southern institutions. “The 
South will follow her & an united South can dictate the terms of our 
continuance in the Union & the North will yield. If however I am mis- 
taken in this: Virginia can unite the South out of the Union, & we can 


measure. Governor Thomas H. Hicks to Governor Gist, February 11, 1860, in Alexandria 
Gazette, February 16, 1860. For a brief scholarly account of Virginia's attitude towards the 
southern conference invitations, see Henry T. Shanks, The Secession Movement in Vir- 
ginia (Richmond, 1934), 97-100. 

31 See the report of Memminger to Gist, February 13, 1860, in Memminger Papers; and 
Gist to Memminger, February 30 [sic], 1860, in Capers, Life and Times of C. G. Mem- 
minger, 280-81. For a satirical “report” purportedly made by Memminger to Governor 
Gist, and republished from the ‘Spitfire Flambeau” of “Chaosville, S. C.,"" in which Vir- 
ginian arguments against the conference project are marshaled, see Lexington (Va.) 
Gazette, February 23, 1860: “I brought prominently before the Legislature of Virginia, 
the cherished doctrine of secession and disunion—related the repeated gallant efforts made 
by my State to dissolve the Union, and having attributed her failure in these efforts, here- 
tofore, to the fact that not a single other State had ever sympathized with her, I an- 
nounced that the prospect was now more encouraging in this respect. I was careful not to 
make any foolish discrimination between different parts of the North; but held that John 
Brown was the fair type of all citizens of the free States.” The pseudo-Memminger re- 
ported that he omitted reference to Union meetings, to Washington, Madison, and Jack- 
son, and did not discuss the evils which might flow from disunion. He met with “em- 
barrassments” in Virginia. “Another thing which embarrassed my mission . . . [was] that 
members of the Virginia Legislature are more regardful of the opinions of their constitu- 
ents, than we are, in South Carolina. This paralyzes them to a considerable extent; and I 
am more than ever proud of the distinction South Carolina enjoys, in being the only State 
in the Union, that does not suffer her people to vote for the President of the United 
States.” He had been asked to what extent South Carolina had suffered in the loss of fug- 
itive slaves, and “whether the citizens of my State would be inclined to emigrate to Ne- 
braska, Utah or Washington territories, if Congress should establish slavery there by law. 
As I never knew personally any man whose slave had been abducted by the Abolitionists, 
and as my neighbors, when they move, carry their slaves to the cotton region farther 
South, I was unprepared with the available statistics.” 

%2 William Jervey to Memminger, January 24, 1860, in Memminger Papers. 
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establish a Confederacy with all the elements of greatness & strength, 
and one that can defy a world in arms.”** 

The lesson of Virginia’s refusal of a conference was clear to the 
Charleston Mercury. ‘Tnat refusal exposed a delusion under which the 
South had been laboring, namely, that the border slave states could be 
relied upon to lead the van of southern resistance. The Lower South 
must act independently of such “allies.” After all, it could hardly be 
expected that the border slave states would lead in a matter “in which 
we are more vitally interested than they. For they may live and thrive 
without slavery. To us the institution is indispensable.” Another result 
of Virginia's declination of South Carolina's invitation would be to en- 
courage the “Black Republicans” “to believe in the submissiveness of 
the South.”” Indeed, it would all lead to victory for the Republicans. 
South Carolina must act, Virginia’s “‘truest’’ leaders could then win the 
state, and Virginia ‘‘will follow.’ 

More caustic were the observations of Daniel H. Hamilton, United 
States Marshal at Charleston. Said he: “What a farce Memminger’s ex- 
pedition to Virginia has ended in—nothing has come of it—he who 
possesses neither moral nor physical courage is but a poor advisor; and 
we who know him best, are aware of his sad short-comings.” Hamilton 
thought the Memminger address good, but that he had told Virginians 
nothing that they did not know already. Nor did Hamilton think much 
of the conference project, “forsooth an irresponsible body, which will 
end in smoke after a declaration of rights.” The Commissioner should 
have warned Virginia that she was surrounded by incendiaries, ready to 
“light her funeral pile.’ Later the same critic noted that Memminger 
had “sneaked” back home “‘with his tail between his legs.’’** 


88 Gist to id., January 30, 1860, bid. 

84 Charleston Mercury, March 13, 1860. Evidently many South Carolinians entertained 
only qualified hopes for co-operation from the border slave states. J. Johnston Pettigrew 
wrote that if the cotton states decided to secede, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky would have to choose a course. “Without joining us outright, I hope they will at 
least, sustain us in our demands for such a change in the government as will put at rest 
this slavery question, without which there can be no peace or security.” J. Johnston Petti- 
grew to William S. Pettigrew, October 24, 1860, in Pettigrew Family Papers (Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 

36 Hamilton to Miles, January 23, 1860, in Miles Papers. 

86 Id. to id., February 2, 1860, ibid. Alfred Huger thought Memminger’s mission “‘ab- 
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After Virginia's definitive rejection of the conference invitation, sensi- 
tive South Carolinians continued to remember the failure of the Mem- 
minger mission, and repercussions were heard in Virginia. Carolinians 
who desired subsequent action feared that their leadership would meet 
similar rebuff. Isaac W. Hayne inquired with exasperation: “But can 
the South be got to unite on anything—even so small a matter as a can- 
didate for the Presidency?" Judge Andrew G. Magrath remembered 
Memminger’s fate, when, immediately after the disruption of the Charles- 
ton convention, the Mercury and many leaders demanded a simon-pure 
southern convention at Richmond. Magrath feared that differences of 
opinion would make the Richmond meeting as much a fiasco as the 
mission to Virginia, “which was the first demonstration of a want of 
perfect unanimity in the South, in regard to action, in event of an actual 
invasion of right.’** Senator James H. Hammond, in support of a cau- 
tious policy for his state in the fall of 1860, remarked: “Virginia re- 
buked her [South Carolina} when she took up Virginia’s own insult, 
and at the Richmond convention she stood a/one.” These events proved 
to Hammond that if South Carolina initiated a movement, that fact was 
sufficient to insure its defeat.** Governor Gist, in his message as out- 
going executive, reflected distrust of Virginia.“ 

It has been stated that contemporaries debated whether the Mem- 
minger mission was a Unionist or a secessionist movement. Historians 
have left the problem unsolved." While the Charleston Mercury openly 
asserted that the purpose of the “council” was to protect the “freedom 
and civilization of the South,” and pointedly omitted Union preserva- 
tion from its agenda, the leaders like Gist, Memminger, Miles, Boyce, 
and others, who in reality believed that the fate of the Union was sealed, 
surd.”” It was contradictory to send a South Carolina “ambassador” to propose a southern 
convention, and the next moment “consent to join in hurly-burly of a National Conven- 
tion.”” Huger to id., April 4, 1860, ibid. 

8? Hayne to James H. Hammond, April 15, 1860, in James H. Hammond Papers (Di- 
vision of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

88 Andrew G. Magrath to id., May 2, 1860, ibid. 

8® Hammond to Hayne, September 19, 1860, ibid. 

#© Lexington (Va.) Valley Star, January 17, 1861. 


*1 Boucher, “South Carolina and the South on the Eve of Secession,” in Joc. cit., 133. 
42 Charleston Mercury (triweekly issue), January 7, 1860. 
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of necessity screened their basic desires behind lip-service to the Union. 
It is true that some who supported the mission professed to favor a con- 
tinuation of the Union on their own terms, if new guarantees could be 
won through the efforts of a southern conference. But their confidential 
correspondence reveals their deepest convictions, and also foreshadows 
the eventual course of South Carolina: to secede alone, confident that 
one state could “break things up,” to “drag” others, especially Virginia, 
with her, and to secure at last the dream of many—a southern confed- 
eracy.** 

43 Indeed, those in Virginia who had all along favored a southern conference counseled 
the Lower South not to fear for Virginia, but to strike early. Richmond Enquirer, October 
15, 1860. The conference idea was urged on election day by the Richmond Examiner, 
November 6, 1860: “If Virginia refused to lead, she would be dragged along and forced 
to follow.” But Governor Letcher’s message early in 1861 denounced South Carolina's 
course, and recalled the profession of South Carolina’s objective in Memminger’s speech 


of January 19, 1860. Letcher spiritedly resented South Carolina's distrustful attitude to- 
wards Virginia. Lexington (Va.) Valley Star, January 17, 1861. 











Creek-American Relations, 1790-1795 


By RANDOLPH C. DOWNES 


The years from 1790 to 1795 mark the first substantial progress made 
in the assumption by the United States government of authority and 
responsibility in Georgia Indian relations. During the previous eight 
years the national authority had been a minor factor. The proud Creek 
nation, led by the Indian patriot Alexander McGillivray, had been left 
to confront the land-poor state of Georgia with its Indian-crowded fron- 
tier and its Indian-hating frontiersmen, who preferred, and were en- 
couraged by the state, to handle the Indian problem in their own way. 
At the same time, the Spanish government, with its commercial ally 
and subject, the trading house of Panton, Leslie and Company, exercised 
a powerful influence in supporting the Indians.* 

The preliminary Federal Indian program created in Georgia during 
the years from 1790 to 1795 was a rather benevolent one, and was re- 
vealed in an increasing disposition to protect the Indians from frontier 
aggressiveness. It differed fundamentally from the more belligerent 
policy that was being applied in the Old Northwest during the same 
period. The latter was mainly a land-grabbing program. The essential 
reason for the difference was that the Indian lands in the Old North- 
west were claimed by the United States government, whereas the Indian 
lands in Georgia were claimed by that state. 

In 1790 Federal authority and responsibility were not very much in 
evidence on the Creek-American frontiers. The United States had never 
seriously tried to inject itself into the situation before that time, and the 


1 See Randolph C. Downes, “Creek-American Relations, 1782-1790," in Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly (Athens, Ga., 1917-), XXI (1928), 142-84. 
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Georgians, who had considered pro-Indian possibilities of intervention, 
had not encouraged such action. Hence, when the Federal government 
first sought to exercise its new and exclusive control over Indian affairs 
as provided by the Constitution, it found itself at a disadvantage on 
practically all Indian frontiers.* The weakness of the United States on 
the Creek frontier® was exhibited in a most unflattering state by two in- 
cidents in the year 1790, the abandonment of the attempts to erect a 
Federal post at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, and the drawing 
up of the Treaty of New York on August 7. ° 

The former incident was a result of an Indian population movement 
into the lower Tennessee Valley that had set in during the Revolution- 
ary War. Ever since the contraction of the Creek and Cherokee hunting 
grounds, caused by the cessions to Georgia and North Carolina during 
and immediately after the Revolution, members of these tribes had 
sought to find other hunting grounds to replace those that they had lost. 
Bands of Creek hunters in search of game began to cross into the val- 
leys of the Tennessee and the Cumberland at about the same time that 
James Robertson and his hardy settlers were endeavoring to secure a 
footing in the Cumberland Valley at and near Nashville. This move- 
ment of the Creek hunters is indicated in many sources. James Ore, a 
traveler in the Creek country, deposed, on June 16, 1792, that the Creek 
opposed the white settlements in the Cumberland Valley because it was 
the Indians’ “particular hunting ground.’’* Governor William Blount of 
the Southwest Territory, in a letter to Secretary of War Henry Knox 

2 The defeats of Federal armies under Josiah Harmar and Arthur St. Clair in the Old 
Northwest, and the general disadvantage of the Federal position there, are described in id., 
Council Fires on the Upper Ohio (Pittsburgh, 1940), 310-20. For the situation on the 
Cherokee frontier in the Tennessee country, see id., “Cherokee-American Relations in the 
Upper Tennessee Valley, 1776-1791,” in East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications 
(Knoxville, 1929-), VIII (1936), 35-53. 

8 In 1790 the Creek population was about 20,000. They were generally considered as 
being divided into two sections: the Upper Creek towns in the valleys of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers in east central Alabama, and the Lower Creek in the valley of the Chatta- 
hoochee in eastern Alabama and western Georgia. In 1790 some of the tribesmen were 
accustomed to hunt as far east as the Oconee River. Frederick W. Hodge (ed.), Hand- 
book of American Indians North of Mexico, 2 vols. (Washington, 1912), I, 362-65. 


* American State Papers, 38 vols. (Washington, 1832-1861), Indian Affairs, 2 vols., 
I, 274. 
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dated January 14, 1793, admitted the use of the country for hunting by 
the Creek, but denied its legality because, he claimed, the Creek usage 
followed the Cherokee cession of these lands in the Treaty of Hopewell 
of 1785.° Captain George Welbank, British adventurer and friend of 
the Creek, wrote in January, 1793, that Nashville and the surrounding 
settlements were “in the center of their [Cherokee] & the Upper Creeks 
Hunting Ground.’ 

Against this Indian movement the United States was obliged to set 
itself in the closing months of the year 1789. Prior to that time Federal 
relations with the Creek had gone from bad to worse until, in Septem- 
ber of that year, the Creek leader, McGillivray, left the treaty ground 
at Rock Landing in Georgia, disgusted with the unwillingness of the 
Federal Commissioners to return to the Creek nation the lands that the 
Indians declared Georgia had robbed them of in the state treaties of 
1783, 1785, and 1786." War had consequently become a strong possi- 
bility. The Federal Commissioners demanded it, and Secretary of War 
Knox immediately took up the cry. The Revolutionary hero Anthony 
Wayne, chafing at his losing effort to turn to profit the plantation that 
Georgia had given him for war services, offered to lead an army to 
chastise the Creek.* Although President Washington's bag of tricks to 
preserve the peace had not been exhausted, Knox and his fellow war 
hawks undertook to prepare for the conflict. Their first step was to get 
the consent of the peaceful tribes, the Chickasaw and the Choctaw, to 
the establishment of a military post at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River. “If the post be established with an adequate force,” wrote Knox 
to Governor Arthur St. Clair of the Northwest Territory on December 
19, 1789, “it will enable us either to intimidate the Creeks or to strike 

5 Clarence Edwin Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States, 9 vols. to 
date (Washington, 1934-), IV, Southwest Territory (1936), 231. 

® Philip M. Hamer, ‘The British in Canada and the Southern Indians, 1790-1794,” in 
East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, 1 (1930), 117. 

7 Arthur P. Whitaker, “Alexander McGillivray, 1789-1793," in North Carolina His- 
torical Review (Raleigh, 1924-), V (1928), 291-92. 

8 Anthony Wayne to James Madison, June 15, 1789, in catalogue No. 4217 (1936), 
275, of the American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc., advertising the public 


sale on January 8 and 9, 1936, of the library of the late Mr. and Mrs. William A. Read 
of New York City and Purchase, New York. 
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them with success.’ Orders were thereupon sent to Colonel Josiah Har- 
mar, who dispatched Major John Doughty and a small detachment of 
territorial troops to visit the Chickasaw and Choctaw.® The result was 
a fiasco. On March 22, 1790, when he was 230 miles up the Tennessee 
River, Doughty met a band of Cherokee, who shared the Cumberland 
hunting with the Creek. After having talked and eaten with the In- 
dians, the Major and his party were set upon by their guests in an attack 
which cost the whites six men killed and five wounded.”° The attempt 
to intimidate the Creek thus had an effect opposite from that intended. 
The United States gave up any idea of fortifying the Muscle Shoals, 
tacitly accepting Doughty's verdict ‘that it cannot be established until 
the Creeks & Cherokees are more in our interest.” 

Fortunately the government of the United States had already begun 
peaceful endeavors to bring the Creek nation into more harmonious re- 
lations. Early in March, 1790, President Washington had persuaded 
Colonel Marinus Willett of New York to visit the Creek country and 
make one last attempt to bring about a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lem. Willett’s visit set in motion negotiations that, by appealing to the 
vanity of McGillivray, led that chief to come to New York and to sign 
the treaty of August 7, 1790, in behalf of his nation.’* The treaty did 
not reflect credit upon the United States. The fact that Governor St. 
Clair of the Northwest Territory had decided early in June that a cam- 
paign must be carried on against the Miami Indians** meant that peace 
had to be negotiated with the Creek at all costs. Moreover, some of the 
terms of the treaty bore the earmarks of being provisions for paying 
tribute to the Creek. McGillivray was made a brigadier general in the 
American army and an official United States agent to the Creek, and 
was secretly pensioned at the rate of $1,200 a year. The tribe was to re- 

® Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, U1, Northwest Territory (1934), 225; William Henry 
Smith, The St. Clair Papers: Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, 2 vols. (Cincin- 
nati, 1882), II, 132, 133. 


10 Smith, St. Clair, Il, 134. 


11 Doughty to Knox, April 17, 1790, in Josiah Harmar MSS. (Draper Collection, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison), II, 134. 

12 Whitaker, “Alexander McGillivray,” in Joc. cit., 293, 296-300. 

18 Randolph C. Downes, Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803 (Columbus, Ohio, 1935), 21-23. 
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ceive an annuity of $1,500 and the return of the land in southeastern 
Georgia, allegedly ceded to the state by the Treaty of Galphinton of 
1785. In the case of war between Spain and any other power, the Creek 
might import goods to the value of $60,000 through United States 
ports without paying any tariffs. The treaty also contained a solemn 
guarantee by the United States of Creek territorial integrity.* Few In- 
dian treaties to which the United States was a party have been so favor- 
able to the red men. It was publicly denounced in Congress by Georgia's 
representative, James Jackson, and was officially declared violative of 
Georgia's rights by the legislature of that state.** 

The situation was made even more unfavorable to the Federal gov- 
ernment by the Creek repudiation of the treaty. The chief agents in 
bringing the Creek to this decision were William Augustus Bowles and 
Francisco Luis Hector, Baron de Carondelet, governor of Louisiana. 

Bowles was an adopted member of the Creek nation, and had lived 
among them off and on since 1779, when, at the age of fifteen, he had 
been expelled from the British army in America. He was married to a 
daughter of a Creek chief. According to his own declaration, his great 
purpose in life was the establishment of an independent Indian (Creek, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw) state in America that could sustain 
itself by trade with all nations. He heard of the Treaty of New York 
while he was in Providence in the Bahama Islands, and he declared at 
once that McGillivray had betrayed the Creek nation. The “‘betrayal”’ 
consisted mainly in the affirmation in the Treaty of New York of the 
cession of lands on the Tugaloo and east of the Oconee, alleged to have 
been made by the Creek to Georgia in the Treaty of Augusta in 1783 
and the Treaty of Shoulderbone in 1786. Bowles arrived in the Creek 
country in the fall of 1791, and spread far and wide among the tribes- 
men the advice to refuse to acquiesce in the running of the New York 
boundary line scheduled for October 1.** So effective was Bowles’s cam- 


14 Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, 5 vols. (Washington, 
1903-1941), II (1903), 19-22; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 81-82; Whitaker, 
“Alexander McGillivray,” in loc. cit., 298-99. 

18Annals of the Congress of the United States, 1 Cong., 3 Sess., 1793 (January 27, 
1791); American State Papers, Indian Affairs, ll, 791. 

16 Arthur P. Whitaker, “William Augustus Bowles,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Ma- 
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paign that McGillivray, who had quietly got the nation to appoint the 
three Indians who were to attend the American surveyors, was obliged 
to drop his plans two days before the date for the Indian delegates to 
set out to fulfill the appointment." 

What Bowles so effectively had begun, the Spanish were more than 
willing to continue. Although Bowles was regarded as an outlaw by 
the Spanish government, and was accordingly arrested early in 1792 
and banished from the country, his views on the Treaty of New York 
were one with those of the Spanish governor, Carondelet. Indeed, it is 
probable that His Excellency, the Governor, absorbed much of Bowles’s 
zeal on the matter during the latter’s captivity in New Orleans, when 
the two were often found enjoying each other's company. Carondelet 
had become governor of Louisiana and West Florida in the fall of 1791, 
succeeding the more tactful Esteban Miréd. The new Governor was a 
man of rather blunt perceptions with a passion for direct action. He 
was possessed by a strange conviction that the United States govern- 
ment was planning the invasion and annexation of Louisiana and West 
Florida, and, therefore, he felt that he should prepare the Indians to 
repel the invaders.** 

In February, 1792, Carondelet sent to the Creek country a special 
emissary in the person of Pedro Olivier with the express instructions 
to prevent, at all costs, the execution of the New York Treaty. On his 
arrival, Olivier discovered that McGillivray was still considering meet- 
ing the Americans to help run the boundary line. Olivier at once in- 
formed Carondelet, who summoned McGillivray to New Orleans and 
forced him to renounce his American commission and salary. A con- 
vention was then signed on July 6, 1792, in which McGillivray repudi- 
lone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928- 
1937), Il, 519-20; id., “Alexander McGillivray,” in loc. cit., 301-303; id., The Spanish- 
American Frontier, 1783-1795 (Boston, 1927), 166; A. W. Putnam, History of Middle 
Tennessee (Nashville, 1859), 359-60. 

17 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 599. 

18 Whitaker, Spanish-American Frontier, 163-64. The fact that Bowles and the Spaniards 
were so much alike in their Indian policies is vividly alluded to by the trader Jacob Town- 


shend, who said that Bowles was “judaised” by Spain. American State Papers, Indian Af- 
fairs, 1, 439. 
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ated the Treaty of New York. In this document Spain guaranteed Creek 
territorial integrity and promised to provide the Creek with the supplies 
necessary to defend their lands against the Americans and to drive off 
settlers who had occupied the lands on the east side of the Oconee 
River.’* 

In McGillivray’s absence Olivier set about to counteract most vigor- 
ously the sentiments that seemed to have led the nation to be willing to 
run the line of the Treaty of New York. An American account of his 
activities was given by James Seagrove, Federal Indian agent to the 
Creek nation, in his letter of July 5, 1792, to President Washington; 
although it is somewhat overdrawn, some idea of Olivier’s activities 
can be deduced from it. Seagrove wrote: 

As soon as Mr. McGillivray quit the nation, Captain Olivier threw off all mask, 
by calling meetings in the towns, directing what the Indians should, and should 
not do; he, in the most public and positive manner, forbids them parting with a 
foot of land to the United States; and positively tells the Indians not to have any 
thing to do with the Americans. It is said by several persons (but I cannot 
vouch for the truth of it) that he has gone so far in the Upper towns, as to 
advise the Indians turning out against our people on the Western waters [Cum- 
berland}. ... He . . . advised the Indians [of the Lower Creek towns} not to 
come near me, and on no account to run the line.?° 

Although McGillivray’s death early in 1793 and moderating counsels 
from the Baron's superiors in Spain prevented the carrying out of this 
aggressive program, Carondelet continued to encourage the Creek. The 
inevitable effect was to increase Indian self-confidence, which, in turn, 
led to attacks on the frontiers. As Arthur P. Whitaker says, ‘Indian 
attacks on the American frontier had been moderated in the last three 
years of Mirdé’s administration (1789-91), but were renewed with re- 
doubled fury when Carondelet took over the government in 1792.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to say that the Creek nation under- 
took to wage war against the American frontiersmen. It is more accu- 
rate to say that guerrilla bands of Creek, uniting oftentimes with similar 

19 Whitaker, Spanish-American Frontier, 166-67; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
I, 296, 297, 304. 


20 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 304. 
21 Whitaker, Spanish-American Frontier, 169. 
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bands of Cherokee, made the attacks, and that it was impossible for 
either the Creek or the Cherokee nation to stop them. Moreover, it was 
the Cumberland frontier rather than the Georgia one that was the scene 
of the most bloody incursions, although horse stealing was quite preva- 
lent on the latter. The reason for the emphasis on the Cumberland was 
that it was richer in game than the Tugaloo and Oconee country, and, 
therefore, attracted more hunting parties. In addition, the presence of 
the tenacious settlement at Nashville and its environs so enraged the 
Creek that they were firmly resolved to make a strong effort to rid the 
Cumberland Valley of Robertson and his settlers. Some light is thrown 
upon the Cumberland situation by Seagrove’s letter to Knox, dated May 
24, 1792: 

I find the Creeks have been killing some white people on their Western fron- 
tiers. In my talks with the Indians, I am led to believe that the people killed, be- 
long to a settlement south of Cumberland river, and on lands that never have been 
sold, or ceded by the Indians; that those people have repeatedly been ordered 
off by the Indians, but will not go; that, before Bowles was taken, he laid a plan 
with his Indian adherents to strike at those people, which they have done; and 
lives have been lost, and prisoners taken on both sides.?? 

If the United States had not already had an Indian war on its hands 
in the Northwest, it is probable that the refusal of the Creek to abide 
by the Treaty of New York and the warfare carried on by Creek war- 
riors against the Cumberland settlements would have led to an invasion 
of the Creek country in 1792. But until the end of 1794 and throughout 
the course of the Indian crisis in the Northwest, no troops were avail- 
able for extensive operations on any other Indian frontiers. Knox thus 
officially informed Governor Edward Telfair of Georgia on May 30, 
1793: 

As it is to be apprehended the objects of the Western frontiers may, notwith- 
standing the treaty, require the energy of all the regular troops in that quarter, 
and, also, of the recruits, who are marching that way, it has been considered 
that no part of them could be sent to Georgia, in the present instance. But, if 


the treaty should be successful, or, if the troops should be victorious, it may be 
otherwise in future. 


Later in 1793, when the treaty that the American commissioners were 
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seeking to negotiate with the Northwest Indians failed, the same senti- 
ments were repeated by Knox to Telfair. ‘The late unsuccessful at- 
tempts,” said the Secretary of War, ‘to make peace with the Northern 
Indians ought to render us cautious of extending the war.”* 

Thus a war that was to crush the Indians on one frontier meant peace 
for the Creek and a postponement of their day of disaster. Seagrove 
was instructed to keep the peace, and even, if possible, to get Creek war- 
riors to join the American armies against the Indians of the Northwest. 
The great danger, said Knox in his instructions to Seagrove on February 
20, 1792, was that St. Clair’s defeat would make the northern tribes 
“intolerably audacious” and cause them to endeavor to get the southern 
tribes to join the war. It was Seagrove’s job to prevent such union.* 

There was one very important factor in favor of American penetra- 
tion into the good graces of the Creek. This was the fact that, if the 
United States could stop the Georgia land robbers and game butchers, 
and could organize an Indian department that would sustain the trade 
so necessary to Indian life, it was to the interest of the Creek to wel- 
come American advances. This was true because of the ability of the 
American citizens to undersell the Spanish and British traders. In 1789 
McGillivray had told the American commissioners at Rock Landing in 
Georgia “that an alliance between the Creek Nation and the United 
States is the most natural one, and what they ought to prefer, if to be 
obtained on equal terms.” The hope of favorable trade was the crux 
of the situation for McGillivray. “A free post,’ Washington reported 
the commissioners as saying, “seems to be a favourite object with 
him.”’** Governor Blount told his superiors in Philadelphia on August 
13, 1793, “It is a well known fact, that, since the treaties of New York 
and Holston, with the Creeks and Cherokees, he [William Panton of 
Panton, Leslie and Company} has been undersold on every part of the 
frontiers, even where the transportation has been by land from Phila- 

28 Ibid., 364, 365. 

24 Ibid., 249-50, 253. 
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delphia. Since those treaties, the Cherokees generally, and a part of 
the Creeks, have been supplied by the United States.”** 

Other testimony shows that the Creek were much dissatisfied with 
Panton and remained on good terms with him merely because it was 
the best they could do for the time being. The revelation of this situa- 
tion took place in the spring of 1793 with the seizure, by the Spanish 
on the east coast of Florida, of a British vessel from the Bahamas laden 
with goods for the Creek. The Indians had been led to expect these 
goods by Bowles’s successor, Captain Welbank, who had actually built 
storehouses for them at Oakalocknea on the Gulf of Mexico.” So dis- 
appointed were the Indians of the town of Coweta that they wrote to 
Alexander McKee, British Indian agent at Detroit, 

The Path to our friends [the British in the Bahamas} has been stoped for some 
time past, we had some hopes of its being opened lately, but we are afraid that 
is vanished as the Spaniards have taken a Vessel sent to us by our Good friend 
the Island King (Lord Dunmore) —and tell us “they will not permit any Goods 
to come to us for sale, but by the Persons appointed” (Panton, Leslie & Co.) & 
these Persons sell so very high, that we are not able to Cloath ourselves & 
families, . . . we have none [arms and ammunition} but what we get from the 
Spaniards, & which is very little, we are on that account obliged to hold in with 
them, notwithstanding their illusage. 

John McDonald, former British agent among the Creek and Cherokee, 
wrote to McKee on April 10, 1794, in a similar strain. Said he, “the 
backwardness of the Spaniards in furnishing them liberaly and the 
dearness of Goods from that quarter, all tend to render the Union [of 
the Indians and the Spaniards} less firm than it would be, if they met 
with a liberal supply of presents and a cheap trade.” This trading difh- 
culty increased after 1793, when war broke out between Spain and 
France, and the French navy began seizing Spanish ships.” 

Seagrove was aware of the feelings among the Creek about Spanish 
trade, and, although the Creek expected more from a restoration of 
British trade than from that with Americans, the American agent sought 
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tactfully to curry favor for trade with the United States. Wherever he 
went, he promised the Indians satisfactory conditions if they would 
make a “respectable establishment” at their next session; he specifically 
promised the Creek, at a great council at Rock Landing in May, 1792, 
that trading houses would be established immediately after compliance 
with the treaty. Back in Philadelphia, President Washington had, on 
October 25, 1791, in his message to Congress, begun his efforts to get 
that body to establish an effective Indian trading system—efforts that 
were repeated annually until the setting up of the factory system in 
1795.” 

The Creek did not believe Seagrove when he first made these prom- 
ises. But an event occurred shortly after Seagrove had entered upon his 
duties that served to prove his sincerity. A great drought in the Creek 
country in the summer of 1792 seems to have destroyed most of the 
corn. Seagrove at once stepped forward to supply the starving Indians. 
He informed Knox on July 5, 1792, ‘Unless assistance is given by the 
United States . . . many of the unfortunate people of the Creek nation 
must perish. . . . Permit me to suggest, whether it would not be policy, 
as well as great humanity, in our Government, to send a supply of corn 
from the Northward, to the St. Mary’s, to be given to them.” In March, 
1793, Seagrove declared that “several hundred’ Creek families had 
been saved from starvation by gifts from the United States government. 
From August, 1790, to March, 1794, the United States spent $42,863.89 
on the Creek. The Treaty of New York took $20,583.90 of this, and the 
annuities provided by the treaty took either $4,500 or $6,000. Thus 
probably $10,000 was spent by the United States for famine relief 
among the Creek. This aid, coupled with Seagrove’s trade promise, and 
with his tactful dropping of insistence on the immediate running of the 
boundary line and of efforts to raise Creek troops to join Wayne in the 
Northwest, could not fail to make a profound impression on the In- 
dians. In November, 1792, at the close of his first year of work, Sea- 
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grove met forty-five of the Creek chiefs, representing eighteen of the 
“principal towns.” He reported to Knox on November 22 that the re- 
sults had exceeded his ‘‘most sanguine expectation.” “Peace and friend- 
ship with the United States,” he asserted, “they confirm, and declare 
pointedly against joining the Northern tribes, or any others, red or 
white, against us. . . . Every thing is in a most pleasing state between 
the Creeks and our country.’’*° 

After a year in Georgia, Seagrove was beginning to make an impres- 
sion upon the Creek. But suddenly the menace of war appeared from 
an unexpected and uncontrollable source to shake his optimism and sub- 
ject his influence to a severe test. The threat began with the entry into 
the Creek country of Shawnee emissaries sent by the victorious northern 
Indian confederacy to endeavor to get the southern tribes to join the 
great northern war for Indian independence. These emissaries were 
evidently either present in the Creek country or were expected when 
Seagrove instructed his agents, Timothy Barnard and James Holmes, to 
seek “to destroy those Shawanese villains, or . . . drive them off, or bring 
them prisoners to me.’” He also wrote several of the Creek chiefs offer- 
ing a “horse load of valuable goods’ for every Shawnee brought to 
him.** 

There was reason for Seagrove to fear the Shawnee. They came fresh 
from a grand council of the northern confederacy which had not only 
reasserted its unwillingness to compromise with the United States, but 
had been led by British encouragement to expect an Anglo-American 
war and open British support of the Indians in their war with the 
United States.*? According to John Graves Simcoe, governor of Upper 
Canada, the Shawnee had actually assured the Creek of the assistance 
of Great Britain ‘with Arms and Ammunition.” On July 28, 1793, 
Simcoe told his subordinate, Alexander McKee, that the southern towns 
would never have responded favorably to the Shawnee “but under the 
Presumption that the Kings People wished it & would supply them with 

30 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 304, 336, 379, 476. 
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arms.””** It is clear that what success the Shawnee had was based largely 
on the willingness of the Creek to believe that the beloved English had 
not forgotten them. 

It is unlikely, however, that any Creek towns would have taken up 
the war hatchet if there had not been, in the spring of 1793, a flagrant 
example of Georgian aggression to which the Shawnee might point. 
This was the pasturing of herds of cattle and horses on the west side 
of the Oconee and the promiscuous butchering of game in the Indian 
country. The story of these shameful practices was told by Seagrove's 
agent, Barnard, in a letter to his chief written from the Creek country 
and dated March 26, 1793. He wrote of the driving of “great gangs” of 
cattle to the western side of the Oconee for a distance of forty miles up 
the river. He told of parties of white men who hunted by night “with 
fire,” and by day with rifles, “and destroyed the game so bad, that they 
[the Indians} can hardly find a turkey or a deer to kill.” He wrote also 
of hunters who, with great packs of hounds, destroyed bears by the 
wholesale. Barnard then remarked, “had it not been for those impru- 
dent steps of the Oconee settlers, driving their stocks over the river, the 
Shawanese talks would not have had near as much effect on the minds 
of the Creeks, as it was a good subject for the Shawanese to work on, 
telling them it was the way the white people served them to the north- 
ward.’’** Furthermore, this butchery of the game took place at a time 
when the Indians were suffering from a severe shortage of corn. 

Affairs were in this state when the first of the attacks of 1793 by the 
Lower Creek occurred. On March 11 a band of Indians (some said that 
they were Seminole, others that they were Flint River Creek) , under the 
leadership of John Galphin, appeared at the store of Robert Seagrove, 
brother of the Federal agent, on Traders Hill on the St. Mary’s River 
near Colerain. The cause of the outbreak is uncertain, but it appears 
that certain Indians, contrary to Galphin’s wishes, opened fire and killed 
the storekeeper, John Fleming, and another white named Daniel Mof- 
fet. Two days later a party of Creek from the towns of Chehaws and 
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Telluiana, who were hunting near Colerain, heard of the attack, and, 
believing war had broken out, killed four innocent white travelers 
whom they chanced to meet. There was no further spread of hostilities 
until knowledge that the majority of the Lower Creek had agreed to 
deliver for execution the seven men demanded by Seagrove angered the 
guilty towns. Converts to the war party immediately increased, and by 
May 24 Seagrove reported parts or all of six Creek towns in arms, repre- 
senting about 425 warriors or one eighth of the whole Creek fighting 
force.** 

The attacks were really the result of divided counsels. McGillivray’s 
wavering, the plotting of Bowles and his successor, Welbank, the ma- 
neuverings of Olivier, and the warlike exhortations of the Shawnee had 
distracted a people that should have been united under single-minded 
leadership. Thus, in May, 1793, McGillivray confessed to Seagrove, “‘it 
is no wonder the Indians are distracted, when they are tampered with 
on every side; and am myself in the situation of a keeper of Bedlam, 
and nearly fit for an inhabitant.’’** 

Frontiersmen were unconcerned about underlying causes, and retali- 
ations were the order of the day. A general frontier war was prevented, 
however, by the new vigilance and vigor of the Federal authorities. 
What the Creek needed was release from all these conflicting forces so 
that their own head chiefs could take hold of a policy and seek an influ- 
ence that could best be counted on to bring them permanent peace. This 
fact was recognized by two authorities, who, in the midst of lowering 
war clouds, believed that the United States could supply the needed 
policy and influence. One of these was Charles Weatherford of the 
Creek nation, who wrote Seagrove on March 9, 1793, “With a little 
trouble, and good conduct, the nation will be kept at peace with the 
States; as there [they} are much depending upon a man, who has con- 
siderable influence with the heads of the nation, and one who could 
draw the attention of the Indians to hear the talk he had to give them.” 
These sentiments were echoed by Seagrove on July 29, when he wrote 
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to Barnard, “I think there is a favorable opportunity of our now fixing 
ourselves firmly in the nation. That the nation is convulsed, and their 
counsels distracted, is evident; the cause of which arises, in a very great 
degree, from want of some person to direct them in whom they can 
place a confidence.’ 

The way was prepared for the United States to exert this influence by 
a series of significant events and developments in the first part of 1793. 
One of these was the death of McGillivray in February. As Seagrove 
said in the letter just quoted, ‘“McGillivray’s death gives a favorable 
opening, and if we cannot improve it, the Spaniards will.” On another 
occasion Seagrove remarked, ‘“Whilst General McGillivray lived, I was 
certain of being opposed by him and his adherents.” Another of these 
events was the seizure, by the Spanish, of the British ship from the Ba- 
hamas promised by Welbank. This brought the anti-Spanish reaction 
already described. Barnard called this ‘‘a lucky circumstance for our 
frontiers.” At about the same time the Shawnee emissaries left for 
home, accompanied by Welbank. With the latter's departure, the last 
vestige of hope for British aid disappeared. Still another thing that 
simplified the situation was the gathering together of all belligerent 
Creek at one place on the Chattahoochee River. The Spanish influence 
was diminishing so fast that the Creek in June actually refused to attend 
a grand council of the southern tribes held at Walnut Hills under the 
auspices of Carondelet. A Spanish agent named Bellue was killed by 
Creek Indians in July. On June 11 the Spanish, on hearing news of the 
outbreak of war between their country and France, evacuated their fort 
at Newhope on the St. Mary's River and withdrew to the St. Joseph. 
Spanish supplies to the Creek were growing slack in these months, a 
fact that Welbank said was of great importance in preparing the coun- 
try to receive Seagrove.** 

The success of the Federal authorities in taking advantage of these 
circumstances to prevent a general frontier war was made possible by 
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the appearance of a new leadership in the Creek nation in the form of a 
series of national councils held early in 1793 for the purpose of uniting 
the peace sentiment against the belligerent towns. Several of these were 
held in the Upper Creek country, under the influence of the American 
agent, Timothy Barnard. Here the leading chiefs of both the Upper and 
Lower Creek united in assuring the United States that they would agree 
to the line of the Treaty of New York, that they would not accept the 
Shawnee talks, and that they desired Seagrove to come to their country 
to substantiate Barnard’s promises of peace and security. The leaders of 
this movement included Mad Dog, White Lieutenant, and Alexander 
Cornell of the Upper Creek, and Jack Kinnard of the Lower Creek. Sea- 
grove and Barnard met halfway the Indians’ earnest efforts to stop the 
war and punish the aggressors by moderating their demands for expia- 
tion. By mid-June a full council of the whole nation held at Tuckau- 
batchee in the Upper Creek country solemnly and in the name of the 
whole Creek nation decided “to take every step in their power to make 
a peace, and settle matters with the United States.”* 

This council at Tuckaubatchee forecast a new era in Creek-American 
relations in which the Creek were to place their destiny in the hands of 
the United States. The new doctrine, with its repudiation of McGilliv- 
ray’s wavering policy and the invitation of Seagrove to step forward to 
take his place, was well stated by the official spokesman of the Tuckau- 
batchee council, White Lieutenant of the Oakfuskee town. In his letter 
to Seagrove, dated June 23, 1793, he said: 

I, as well as all the head-men of the Upper towns, met at the Tuckaubatchees, 
and came to a resolution, as our beloved man [ McGillivray} is no more, to hold 
you fast by the hand, and see the treaty complied with; and, to prevent our 
young men from stealing, we have come to a resolution to punish them by whip- 
ping. . . . The satisfaction you now demand shall be granted . . . the bad men 
shall be killed as soon as they can be found. 

The White Lieutenant said that much of the plunder, such as stolen 
horses, found in the Creek country had been imposed on them by fron- 
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tier ‘‘renegado,” who had traveled unmolested among them. “Our de- 
parted friend,” he wrote, alluding again to McGillivray, 


winked at these proceedings ; but I hope, as you are going to take his place, that 
you will take such steps as will prevent the like in the future. . . . I always have 
understood that the Oconee was the line; and that we were both to drink of one 
stream. . . . My unknown friend, I have very long had a particular desire to see 
you, and, as all our hopes are blasted by listening to bad talks, and by the death 
of our wise man [ McGillivray}, I hope you will revive them, by your appearance 
in our land; come forward, my friend, and don’t be daunted; now is the time 
you can be of service to us, and your country as we are determined to take your 
talks, and stand by you to the last moment. You now have nothing to contend 
with but a few vagabonds, which your good advice will soon silence and dismiss. 
Nine-tenths of the land are your friends. 


A most integral part of this message was its reference to war. The 
writer admitted that the Creek could be conquered by such a contest. 
But he warned that, if they were goaded to it, the conflict would be long 
and bloody: 

What depredations are now committed, are entirely out of wanton cruelty; but, 
should your friends share the fate of your enemies, nothing can be expected but 
revenge, strengthened by rage and desperation. Your mad men think that they 
can tear us up branch and root; but tell them the woods are large, and the days 
are not all gone; for true it is, you can overpower us by numbers, but your num- 
bers must have food and raiment; as for us, we were born in the ashes, and 
woods, and mountains, and swamps, are our homes; if it should so happen that 
your madmen should make a war, tell them not to think we are all fools, and 
madmen, and that we shall stand and let them take our lives with our lands. 
No, we will retreat as far as convenient, and then advance as we think it con- 
venient. 

There is a note of prophecy in this message—prophecy of that long- 
drawn-out and bloody swamp fight that was to be known as the Sem- 
inole War. 

Fortunately for the Tuckaubatchee peacemakers and for Seagrove, 
financial stringency prevented Georgia from conducting an effective 
war against the Creek. Her outraged statesmen turned to the Federal 
government for aid. By skillful handling her feelings were soothed by 
the avowed willingness of Congress and the War Department to assist. 
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But when such assistance was accorded, it was found to be of an entirely 
defensive nature. By that time, however, other developments had di- 
minished Georgia’s ability to cause harm. In short, the state was given 
permission to defray the expenses of 200 militia with money credited to 
her by the United States. Such a force, unaided by regulars, could hardly 
suffice for a full-dress campaign against the Creek nation. The War De- 
partment established a magazine of 2,000 arms and a proportionate 
amount of powder and other supplies for state use in case of an emer- 
gency. Georgians, in general, sneered at this niggardly aid, but it had 
the desired effect. It made Georgia's first attempt at retaliation, in 1793, 
under General John Twigg, a failure, and its second attempt an abor- 
tion.* 

Thus the war crisis within the tribe passed, and peace was pledged 
on the Cumberland and Georgia frontiers.** The stage was set for Sea- 
grove to respond to White Lieutenant's invitation to “show himself” in 
the Creek country. He did this to the accompaniment of the expected 
denunciation of Georgians. ‘“To speak of peace with the Creeks,” wrote 
Seagrove to Knox on September 3, 1793, ‘‘is a crime not to be forgiven.” 
On an earlier occasion he had written, “I think there would be room to 
suspect me of [in }fidelity to the General Government, if I was spoken 
well of by them [the Georgians} as an Indian agent.” In September, 
surgeon’s mate Frederick Dalcho reported an example of hothead Geor- 
gia sentiment voiced by Major Jonathan Adams of the Georgia militia. 
“Mr. Adams. . .,” wrote Dalcho, ‘expressed a great wish that Major 
Seagrove and his deputy, Mr. Barnard, should be both sacrificed; that, 
instead of pacifying the Indians, they were only encouraging and paying 
them to destroy our frontier inhabitants; and, as Congress are a set of 
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rascals, and the Secretary of War an enemy to his country, if he had it 
in his power, he would drown them in the sea; . . . he was confident, the 
Executive officers of the Federal Government wished that the Indians 
might destroy the whole State of Georgia.” 

Embarrassed as he was by Georgian hostility, Seagrove made his en- 
trance into the Creek country in 1793 slowly and with faltering steps. 
First he was held back as a result of the murder, on June 30, of the 
bearers of the peace message of June 23 from the Creek council at 
Tuckaubatchee. He was about to enter the Creek country again in Sep- 
tember, but on the twenty-first a party of Georgia militia in pursuit of 
some horse thieves from the Chattahoochee, fell upon the friendly 
Creek town of Little Oakfuskee, where lived the White Lieutenant, 
killed six men, carried off eight women and girls as prisoners, and left 
the town in ashes. Strangely enough, the Creek, especially White Lieu- 
tenant, did not turn against the United States. Instead, during October, 
the towns that had taken up the hatchet in the spring renounced their 
warlike policy. Timothy Barnard, Seagrove's deputy, was on the Flint 
River in the Creek country during all the trouble, and reported that the 
Little Oakfuskee people were seeking revenge from the Indians whose 
horse stealings had led the Georgia militia to destroy their town. On 
October 17 Barnard reported that a national council had met and per- 
suaded the warlike towns to stop their attacks, and that “There never 
was a better opportunity to settle a peace than at this time.” On October 
18, Barnard was told to be ready in four days to accompany the leading 
chiefs to meet Seagrove and conduct him into the nation.“ 

Such an astonishing turn of events meant that Seagrove could no 
longer delay his entry into the Creek country. On November 5 he set 
out from Fort Fidius on the Oconee, escorted by thirteen mounted mi- 
litia. He was preceded by an advance of 30 horseloads of goods and 
followed by 130 more. It was an impressive entry. He reached the ren- 
dezvous on the Oakmulgee on November 7, and was greeted by 130 
Creek chiefs and warriors. He was then escorted in state to the Cussetah 
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town in the Upper Creek country, where he arrived on November 14 
and took quarters in a house especially provided for him by the head 
chief of the town. On the fifteenth a general ceremony took place in 
which Seagrove was officially received with great formality as the United 
States agent. On November 23 a similar ceremony at Tuckaubatchee 
was followed by a solemn council lasting until the twenty-fifth. Sea- 
grove reported that during this council he had left nothing unsaid that 
could favor the cause of the United States. The result was an agreement 
or treaty consisting of several points. First, it was provided “that all 
acts of hostilities or depredations should, from that moment, cease be- 
tween the United States and the Creek nations.’ Second, there should 
be a mutual restoration of all prisoners. Third, all ‘negroes, horses and 
cattle” taken from the people of Georgia by the Indians should be re- 
turned. Fourth, satisfaction for the murders in March, 1793, should be 
made by the capital punishment of at least two Indians. Fifth, every ef- 
fort should be made to apprehend and punish the murderers of the June 
peace messengers. Sixth, orders should be sent to Governor Blount of 
the Southwest Territory to restrain his people from injuring the Creek 
on their Cumberland hunting grounds. ‘Upon which,” Seagrove re- 
ported to Knox on November 30, 1793, “the business is rested for 
twelve months from this time.”"* 

The American Indian agent had accomplished much and had thereby 
exposed himself to the risk of violence from Indians who doubted the 
sincerity of his promises. Whether or not Seagrove could gradually dis- 
pel the latent hostility that made it possible for disaffected Indians to 
plot against his life and foment frontier forays depended on four fac- 
tors: the fate of the Spanish in Florida and New Orleans; the outcome 
of Wayne’s campaign against the northern Indians; the willingness of 
Congress to substantiate President Washington's and Seagrove’s prom- 
ises of a trading system; and the actions of the people of Georgia. All 
of these factors in the years from 1793 to 1795 developed in such a way 
as to ensure peace on the Creek-American frontier. Spanish affairs in 
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Europe and America went from bad to worse, and Panton found him- 
self unable to get the English supplies necessary for the Indian trade.“ 
Wayne’s success in crushing the northern confederacy in August, 1794, 
was a double victory in that it disposed of the northern Indians and 
served warning to the southern tribes that the American army was free 
for other conquests if necessary. Congress, being freed from the con- 
tinued war expenses, found itself more willing to spend money on the 
southern tribes, and was, from past experience in the Northwest, more 
disposed to spend it on a trading system than on a military one. Finally, 
the Georgians were so excessively aggressive in 1793 and 1794 that they 
discredited themselves in the eyes of the nation and gave Washington 
and Congress a good excuse to reject their efforts to promote a war. 

At the close of 1793 Major Adams made good his threats against the 
Indians in a particularly cowardly attack. On December 28 he and a 
band of Georgia militia, after having been entertained in a hunting 
camp of nine friendly Creek led by White Bird Tail King, repaid the 
Indians for their hospitality by killing two of them. The seven survivors 
fled to Federal Fort Fidius on the Oconee, where Captain Richard 
Brooke Roberts, with much difficulty, soothed their outraged feelings. 
The Indians promised not to retaliate until Knox had replied as to 
whether or not he would make reparations.“ 

In the spring of 1794 more blood was shed. Early in May a Lieuten- 
ant Hay, at the head of about fifteen mounted militia, was ambushed 
with the loss of three killed, including the lieutenant himself, while 
pursuing a band of Indian horse thieves. Once again Major Adams 
arose to the occasion in his characteristic way. On May 10, he, with 150 
militia, attacked a camp of friendly Indians, who had been left near 
Fort Fidius while their leaders and Seagrove had gone to arrange terms 
of peace with Governor George Mathews at Augusta. Fortunately, there 
were no casualties among the Indians, most of whom fled to Fort Fidius, 
but the Federal commandant at the Fort was obliged to have the Indians 
sneak back into the Creek country under cover of night. When Adams 


46 Whitaker, Spanish-American Frontier, 179. 
47 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 472-74. 
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threatened to attack the Creek leaders returning from Augusta, the In- 
dians were warned and they, too, avoided Adams’s fury by returning to 
their country through little-used routes.“* 

Later in the year another aggression took place when Elijah Clarke, 
formerly a major general, in open defiance of the law, led a group of 
settlers into the Indian country west of the Oconee. This time Governor 
Mathews, after having exhausted the judicial methods of bringing 
about the removal of the settlers, sent General Jared Irwin, in October, 
to expel them by force. The fact that the Georgia government had, for 
the first time, actively asserted itself in behalf of the Indians made little 
impression on the latter, for, at the Treaty of Colerain in 1796, they 
said it was a proof of the interest of the Federal government in their 
welfare. They were correct because the expenses of the Georgia maneu- 
vers were paid by the United States.” 

These excesses, and others committed during 1793 and 1794 on the 
Cherokee frontier, gave the Federal government a good excuse to neg- 
lect the Georgians and eventually to come to the aid of the Creek. 
Upon being informed of Adams’s attack of December 28, 1793, on 
White Bird Tail King’s party, President Washington at once sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress, under date of January 20, 1794, declaring 
that conditions in Georgia required “the services and immediate con- 
sideration of Congress” and the adoption of laws “competent to the 
preservation of the national character; and of the peace made. . . with 
the several Indian tribes.” The House of Representatives, being Repub- 
lican, defiantly took Georgia's side and passed a bill on May 29 author- 
izing the President to call out 10,000 militia, but the Senate emascu- 
lated the bill by changing the number to 1,140 regulars, whereupon the 
House refused to agree. When news of Adams's attack of May 10, 
1794, reached Washington, the President again sent a special message 
to Congress, under date of June 21, giving the horrifying news that 
war with the Creek was more probable than ever before. ‘This intelli- 
gence,” he said, “brings fresh proof of the insufficiency of the existing 


48 [bid., 482-87. 
49 Tbid., 495-502, 608; Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and States Rights, in American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1901, 2 vols. (Washington, 1902), II, 46-48. 
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provisions of the laws towards the effectual cultivation and preservation 
of peace with our Indian neighbors.’’*° 

It remained for Alexander Hamilton to carry this policy to the point 
of warning Georgia officially that it was best for the state to mend its 
ways in regard to the Creek Indians. The occasion was the request, in 
August, 1794, by Governor Mathews of Georgia for Federal financing 
of the troops organized to remove Elijah Clarke's illegal settlement west 
of the Oconee. The Governor had gently chided the Federal govern- 
ment by mentioning the fact that Georgia had been “so repeatedly com- 
pelled to solicit protection.” Taking this as his cue, Hamilton, acting 
for Knox in the latter's absence, admitted the obligation of the United 
States to “afford all the protection which is within the compass of the 
means within its power” to the frontier inhabitants. He went on to say: 
But there is a duty no less strong upon those inhabitants, to avoid giving occa- 
sion to hostilities, by’an irregular and improper conduct; and upon the local 
Governments, sincerely and effectually to punish and repress instances of such 
conduct, and the spirit which produces them. If these inhabitants can, with im- 
punity, thwart all the measures of the United States for restoring or preserving 
peace; if they can, with impunity, commit depredations and outrages upon the 
Indians, and that in violation of the faith of the United States . . . can it be sur- 
prising if such circumstances should abate the alacrity of the National councils to 
encounter those heavy expenses, which the protection of the frontiers occasions, 
and of the readiness of the citizens of the United States, distant from the scenes 
of danger, to acquiesce in the burdens they produce? 
Hamilton admitted that the Indians were often to blame, but he re- 
minded the Governor that ‘a candid and impartial survey of the events 
which have from time to time occurred, can leave no doubt that injuries 
and provocations have been too far mutual; that there is much to blame 
in the conduct of the frontier inhabitants, as well as in that of the In- 
dians."” Unless Georgia took some measures to curb the frontiersmen, 
Hamilton declared, ‘‘all endeavors to preserve peace . . . must be for- 
ever frustrated.” 

50 Jared Sparks (ed.), The Writings of George Washington, 12 vols. (Boston, 1837- 
1849), IX, 366-67; Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, 1V, Southwest Territory, 266-98, 
301-303; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 459; Downes, Frontier Ohio, 37. 


51 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 472, 475, 482; Annals of Comg., 3 Cong., 
1 Sess., 696 (May 16, 1794), 774-79 (June 6, 1794). 
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Knox quickly joined the cry against Georgia. On December 29, 1794, 

he submitted to Washington a plan for a chain of posts, and a standing 
frontier army of 1,500 men. In describing the need of these troops, 
Knox declared that it was the frontier inhabitants who were primarily 
responsible for the continued friction. 
The desires of too many frontier white people, to seize, by force or fraud, upon 
the neighboring Indian lands, has been, and still continued to be, an unceasing 
cause of jealousy and hatred on the part of the Indians; and it would appear, 
upon a calm investigation, that, until the Indians can be quieted upon this point, 
and rely with confidence upon the protection of their lands by the United States, 
no well grounded hope of tranquillity can be entertained. 

The encroachment of white people is incessantly watched, and in unguarded 

moments, they are murdered by the Indians. Revenge is sought, and the innocent 
frontier people are too frequently involved as victims in the cruel contest. This 
appears to be a principal cause of Indian wars. . . . It would afford a conscious 
pleasure, could the assertion be made on our parts, that we have considered the 
murder of Indians the same as the murder of whites, and have punished them 
accordingly. This, however, is not the case. 
This led Knox to the ‘melancholy reflection’ that the American “modes 
of population” had been more destructive to the natives than had been 
the case in the conquests of Mexico and Peru. “A future historian,” he 
despaired, ‘‘may mark the causes of this destruction of the human race in 
sable colors.’’*? 

Suddenly Georgia seemed to surrender. By 1795 that state had found 
a new approach to the western land problem that made her willing, for 
the moment, to submit the Indian problem to peaceful negotiation while 
she herself resorted to the daring stroke of selling her western lands to 
the notorious Yazoo companies. The Federal government was now free 
to carry out its more permanent program of placating the Creek, the 
first step of which was the inauguration of the factory system in 1795 
and the Treaty of Colerain of 1796. How far the Federal government 
would be able to carry this program, and how disposed the Georgians 
would be to accept it with its limiting effect on white aggressions on 
Indian lands, were questions whose answers were hidden in the future. 


52 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 544. 











The Question of the Withdrawal of the 
Democratic Presidential Electors in 
South Carolina in 1876 


By D. D. WALLACE 


An aspect of the disputed election of 1876 which has not yet been 
sufficiently and clearly set forth is the proposal made in that year to 
withdraw the candidates for Democratic presidential electors in South 
Carolina. Since 1868 that state had suffered under a government which 
Daniel H. Chamberlain, the last Reconstruction governor, described in 
1901 as not fit to be endured, and which, he stated, could not, on ac- 
count of the corruption and ignorance of his supporters, have given 
government fit to be endured.’ After repeated failures of the native 
population to secure some improvement through co-operation with the 
black majority, a desperate, “‘straight-out”’ political fight was decided on 
in 1876. Lieutenant General Wade Hampton had since 1865 been the 
most trusted citizen of the state. This position was his not only on 
account of a brilliant military career, but because of his courage, both 
physical and moral, and the balanced prudence and moderation of his 
character. Despite his well-known moderation toward the Federal gov- 
ernment and his kindly attitude toward the Negroes, Hampton was in 
1876 firmly convinced that the only hope for the state was a “‘straight- 
out” fight instead of the repetition of any form of fusion with the small 
anticorruption element among the Republicans. 


1 Daniel H. Chamberlain, “Reconstruction in South Carolina,” in Ajslamtic Monthly 
(Boston, 1857-), LX XXVII (1901), 482. 
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Brigadier General Martin Witherspoon Gary had been the out- 
standing leader for a “‘straight-out”’ fight to regain control of the gov- 
ernment by the whites. Since the Republicans had so effectively held 
the blacks as a political unit by stirring their racial prejudice against the 
white man (an obvious plan since the Negroes were in the majority), 
Gary proposed to meet these tactics by the same sort of appeal to the 
white man’s pride of race. Hampton and Gary were agreed in their 
determination for a ‘‘straight-out”’ fight, but in little else, either in tem- 
perament or in policy, were they in harmony. Hampton was the beau 
ideal of the old conservative planter aristocracy; Gary, also socially 
prominent and successful as a planter and lawyer, was of the energetic, 
prosperous group of upcountrymen who had long been restive under 
the dominance of the old regime. Although General Gary was a notably 
brave soldier, many thought his views in politics extreme and his actions 
overdaring. During the Civil War a bitter quarrel over what Gary 
charged was an unjust attempt on the part of Hampton to promote a 
junior officer over him left wounds that never healed.? In 1876, how- 
ever, Gary overlooked their old enmity for the sake of expediency and 
patriotism, and personally urged Hampton to accept the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination for a “straight-out” fight.* 

The Democratic campaign of 1876 may almost be called two cam- 
paigns. Hampton pursued the plan of appealing to the Negroes to 
desert the Radicals, who, he said, had misled them, and to support their 
tried, traditional white friends, who would treat them fairly. Gary, on 
the other hand, secured the adoption in a number of counties of the 

2 Gary's account in an unpublished campaign biography of Gary by Colonel Robert W. 
Boyd of his staff, in Martin W. Gary MSS. The Gary-Hampton family enmity began, for- 
mer Governor John Gary Evans told the present writer, with the rivalry between young 
men of the two families for the captaincy of a company organized among South Carolina 
College students at the outbreak of the Civil War in which John Hiliary Gary won over 
General Hampton's son. Cf. William A. Sheppard, Red Shirts Remembered; Southern 
Brigadiers of the Reconstruction Period (Spartanburg, 1940), 185. 

8 Gary's speech at Edgefield, August 12, 1878, in Charleston News and Courier, August 
15, 1878, from copy evidently supplied by Gary. 

+ Hampton's speech at Blackville, July 4, 1876, in Charleston News and Courier, July 6, 


1876. See also, Hampton's speech at Greenville, September 18, 1878, ibid., September 
20, 1878. 
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“Mississippi plan” of breaking up the Republican organization by 
threats to the leaders and by keeping the Negroes from the polls by 
intimidation.* It is useless to argue whether Hampton's or Gary’s policy 
was more responsible for the Democratic victory, for each added to the 
Democratic majority many times the 1,134 votes by which the election 
was carried. 

This victory for the Democratic party was hardly achieved before old 
personal and class enmities were revived. The class antagonism in 
South Carolina before 1860, which divided back country and coast 
country, poor and rich, common man and aristocrat, went back to co- 
lonial times and was merely suppressed, not destroyed, in the common 
opposition to real or supposed northern aggression from 1820 to 1860. 
This old ante-bellum class antagonism came more and more forcefully 
to the surface from the moment that the dissatisfied elements felt that 
they could inaugurate their fight against any sort of aristocratic domina- 
tion without danger resulting from division in the face of an outside 
pro-Negro enemy. ' 

On January 10, 1877, there appeared in the Augusta (Georgia) 
Chronicle and Sentinel a communication signed “A Tilden Democrat” 
charging treachery by Hampton toward Tilden in 1876 in order to ob- 
tain the support of the Republicans in the state campaign. The article 
stated that two Republican judges, Thompson H. Cooke and Thomas 
]. Mackey, had promised to carry the state for Hampton as governor if 
the candidates for Democratic presidential electors were withdrawn. 
“General Hampton,” the writer stated he had been informed, “was will- 
ing and anxious that such an arrangement should be made.” The pro- 
posal was placed before a conference of leaders, he continued, at a 
meeting in General Hampton’s room at the house of Mrs. Norwood on 
the night of the day of the campaign meeting in Abbeville, and the 
lateness of the offer “alone prevented a Hayes and Hampton canvass, 
for Hampton's word was law, and Hampton favored the withdrawal.’”* 

5 Gary's plan of campaign is printed in full in Sheppard, Red Shirts Remembered, 46. 


The original copy of the plan is in the Gary MSS. 
® Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel, January 10, 1876. 
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The correspondent thus dispensing his hearsay information ignored 
the fact that the proposal was made to Hampton on September 16, only 
two days after Chamberlain was nominated and almost two months be- 
fore the election.” Probably the explanation that the proposition came 
too late was invented as a plausible reason for its not having been ac- 
cepted, even though favored by Hampton, whose “word was law.” Yet 
in this matter of supreme importance, “A Tilden Democrat” indicated 
that Hampton mildly surrendered his will and, when faced by the oppo- 
sition of some of his associates in the conference, declined a proposition 
which he had joyously welcomed. The correspondent further stated that 
the two Republican judges during the rest of the campaign spoke from 
the same platform with the Democratic candidates and that Hampton 
practically ceased to advocate the election of Tilden.* Gary, who was 
generally supposed by friends and enemies alike to have been the author 
of the article, denied that he wrote it, but did not deny that he inspired 
it.” 

Colonel A. C. Haskell, chairman of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee, and General Samuel McGowan, a presidential electoral can- 
didate present at the Abbeville conference, immediately denied the 
charges of unfaithfulness to the national Democracy. Haskell said that 
the night after the nomination of Chamberlain, Republican Judges Cooke 
and Mackey called at the office of the Committee and stated that they 
repudiated Chamberlain and his ticket and would support Hampton. 
They urged the Democrats to drop the national contest in South Caro- 
lina, Haskell stated, so that it would be easier to win the state contest. 
The campaign of Hampton, they reported, was an embarrassment to the 
national Democratic ticket because of his prominence as a Confederate 
general—a statement, according to Haskell, which had been heard from 
other sources. Cooke and Mackey, Haskell continued, said that the plan 

7 Alfred B. Williams, Hampton and His Red Shirts: South Carolina's Deliverance in 


1876 (Charleston, 1935), 196, 201; Walter Allen, Governor Chamberlain's Administration 


in South Carolina (New York, 1888), 261 et passim; Sheppard, Red Shirts Remembered, 
136. 


® Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, January 10, 1877. 


* New York Herald’s Columbia correspondent's interview with Gary, in New York Her- 
ald, December 17, 1878. 
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of the Republicans was to refrain from campaigning until late in the 
canvass, to stir up violence, and then to call for Federal troops to help 
them in winning the election. 


The reasons advanced were at first sight regarded as very strong [Haskell said], 
but no decision was arrived at, except that no step should be taken except with 
the approval of Mr. Tilden, on the ground that our position was embarrassing 
the National party—the withdrawal then to be under protest, stating the plot as 
laid down by Judges Mackey and Cooke, and announcing that we withdrew to 
prevent the intervention of military forces, which would rob us of our constitu- 
tional rights. . . . Before their [Tilden’s, Manton Marble’s, and Abram S. Hew- 
itt’s} answers had been received, General Hampton had, on reflection, come to 
the conclusion that the proposition was not wise or proper.'® 


General McGowan, who was present at the Abbeville conference, in a 
letter of January 15, 1877, to the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, stated 
that “the proposition was not entertained for one moment.” He empha- 
sized the fact that the South Carolina Democracy was left to fight its 
battle alone and that the overshadowing question for the state was re- 
demption from the horrible conditions under which it suffered, but that 
an effective fight for both the state and the national election was not 
considered inconsistent, ‘and that nothing should induce even consider- 
ation of the proposed withdrawal, unless the Executive Committee of 
the National Democratic party should request it.”* 

Following the Abbeville conference General Hampton wrote as fol- 
lows to Marble, chairman of the National Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee: 


Walhalla, September 19, 1876 
My dear Sir—there are some matters pertaining to the contest in this State upon 
which it is very important that the views of Mr. Tilden and his special friends 
should be known to us. I hope that you will communicate with me and speak 
with the same frankness I shall use with you. Our Executive Committee seems to 
apprehend that our friends at the North are embarrassed by our alliance with 
them. Of course this apprehension places our party here in an awkward position. 
If these apprehensions are well founded, how can we best relieve our friends at 
the North of their embarrassment? Before our convention met I wrote to Mr. 


10 A. C. Haskell’s letter of January 12, 1877, to the editor of the Augusta Chronicle and 
Sentinel, reprinted in Abbeville Press and Banner, January 24, 1877. 
11 Samuel McGowan’s letter of January 15, 1877, to id., ibid. 
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Tilden, telling him what would probably be its action, and asking his advice so 
that we could promote the interest of the Democratic Party. He did not reply to 
my letter, and I was forced by irresistible opinion, to accept the nomination for 
Governor. I have made the canvass thoroughly conservative, and it has been a 
perfect success so far. With aid from abroad the State can be carried for Tilden. 
There is no doubt of its being carried for our State ticket, for our opponents 
would gladly agree to let us elect our men if we withdrew from the Presidential 
contest. Of course we are most anxious to aid in the general election, but you 
can understand our solicitude to find out how we can best do this. If our alliance 
is a load, we will unload. If our friends desire us to carry on the contest as be- 
gun, we shall do so. If you will give me your views on these points, I shall be 
indebted to you. 


Marble telegraphed to Haskell as follows: 


September 29, 1876 
It is agreed here that your friend’s persistency and his present efforts and 
plans are wise and advantageous.'* 


Here the matter rested for almost three years except for rumors whis- 
pered around the state and dissatisfaction particularly among the more 
extreme elements of the Democrats. Some Democrats were disgruntled 
because of Governor Hampton’s refusal to countenance wholesale repu- 
diation of the half of the public debt created by the Republicans which 
that party left standing by their scaling act of 1873 (a settlement by 
which the Democrats, acting through their Executive Committee in 
1876, had pledged their party to abide).** Still more strongly they re- 
sented Hampton’s insistence on rewarding with office certain Repub- 
licans whose aid had been valuable in winning the victory of 1876."* 


12 Haskell’s letter of January 12, 1877, ibid. 

18 Martin W. Gary, Speech on the Public Debt of the State of South Carolina, delivered 
in the [South Carolina} Senate Chamber [May 27, 1877] (Columbia, 1878); Resolution 
of October 4, 1876, South Carolina State Democratic Executive Committee. The resolution 
was quoted in full in Gary's speech cited above. Governor Chamberlain stated in his inaug- 
ural address (1874) that in the campaign of 1874 the Democrats had heartily endorsed the 
“Consolidation Act” by which half of the public debt was repudiated by the Republican legis- 
lature. Allen, Governor Chamberlain's Administration in South Carolina, 21. The Demo- 
cratic party took no official action on the question at that time. On regaining power they 
allowed the scaling act to stand except for the repudiation of certain debts found to be 
fraudulent. Cf. Charleston News and Courier, October 5, 1876. 

14 Sheppard, Red Shirts Remembered, 209 et passim; Columbia (S. C.) Straight-out 
Democrat (date missing; apparently summer of 1878); “Freeman,” in Abbeville Medium, 
quoted in Beaufort Crescent, September 11, 1879. See also, a long article apparently by a 
former Beaufort, South Carolina, Negro, copied from the Cincinnati Commercial by the 
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It is evident from contemporary county newspapers and private po- 
litical correspondence, however, that the angry ante-bellum resentment 
against upper-class rule was already taking shape for the uprising which 
came in 1890. To the purveyors of these attacks, and to the masses in 
general, Gary, though himself of the upper class, more and more ad- 
dressed himself. 

As the election of 1878 approached, it was rumored that Hampton 
would not consent to be elevated from the governorship to the United 
States Senate unless he could leave the state with a conservative legis- 
lature. Gary's attempts, through inspired editorials, private correspond- 
ence, and other means,** to create a movement to keep Hampton gov- 
ernor so that Gary might realize his senatorial ambition were wrecked 
by Hampton's election to the Senate. Dissuaded by friends from at- 
tempting to have Hampton nominated for the vice-presidency, leaving 
the senatorship open for himself, Gary began with marvelous ineptitude 
to lay his plans for the gubernatorial race of 1880.** Stung by the knowl- 
edge that Hampton was throwing his influence to another, Gary, on the 
theory that to pull down Hampton would enhance his own standing, 
proceeded to commit the worst blunder of his public career, amounting 
to little less than political suicide. On December 5, 1879, in his room in 
Columbia, Gary, then state senator from Edgefield County, gave an in- 
terview to a New York Herald correspondent. Said General Gary: 

Oh, I know it will raise the devil, but it might as well come out. The long 


and short of it is that a proposition was made to me at the well known mass 
meeting in Abbeville in 1876 to withdraw the Tilden electors of this State! 


By whom? 

By General Hampton. . . . Hampton approached me on the platform with that 
proposition, 

Gary explained that Cooke and Mackey had promised Hampton to 
carry the Republicans for him if the Tilden electors were withdrawn. 
a Tribune, and reproduced from the latter paper in the Charleston Mercury, January 

, 1881. 


18 George Johnstone to Gary, July 27, 1878; Gary to ?, May 3, 1878; id. to “Dear 
Farley,” May 9, September 8, 1878, in Gary MSS.; Greenville News, September 7, 1878. 
46 General John McCausland to Gary, January 10, 1878, in Gary MSS. 
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Hampton knew that the Republicans would not vote for Tilden, Gary 
said, but that they hated Chamberlain “like the devil.” “Hampton vir- 
tually said to these men, ‘If you'll elect me Governor, I don’t care 
whom you elect President.’ That was why he came to me at Abbeville 
with the proposition that I have mentioned.” Gary stated that he ob- 
jected because it would be bad faith, and that, moreover, acceptance of 
the proposal would be impracticable as there was not time to call an- 
other state convention. Continuing, he said: 


To this Hampton responded that it might be done through the State Executive 
Committee. Without acquiescing I answered Hampton that if he and the rest 
were resolved to do it I wouldn’t make war upon the conclusion. I've since heard 
that at a meeting held that night, which I didn’t attend, but at which Hampton, 
{Robert} Toombs, General McGowan, and Colonel [J.S.} Cothran were present, 
there was a hot time. McGowan wouldn't agree, nohow, and the project fell 
through. Nevertheless, I have always regarded it in the light of a traitorous dis- 
affection to Tilden before his election, showing a disposition to sacrifice him in 
this State. 

It was nothing more or less than an offer to surrender the State to Hayes in 
order to secure the election of Hampton."* 


Senator Hampton, when approached by a New York Herald reporter 
in Washington, said that he could not agree with the Herald that the 
rumors that had been floating in the air since 1876 had “now found a 
respectable sponsor in General Gary, still as someone is at last found to 
father these slanders I am induced to pronounce them utterly and abso- 
lutely false.” He proceeded to narrate the disproof of these rumors 
when published by “A Tilden Democrat” in 1877, and said: 

He {Gary} was behind them, as he is now, and this article, if not written by 
General Gary, was at least inspired by him... . 

So complete and overwhelming were these replies [by Haskell and McGowan} 
that the author of the slander made no reply to them. [Hampton concluded: ]} 
That I have consulted with General Gary, on this matter or any other during 
that canvass or before it, or since, has entirely escaped my recollection, if this ever 
occurred. It may have been my misfortune that I have not done so, but as I have 


always regarded his views as narrow, unwise and dangerous, I have studiously 
avoided asking his advice or acting on his suggestions.*® 


17 New York Herald, December 12, 1878. 
18 [bid., December 13, 1878. 
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In an interview of December 16, with a New York Herald corre- 
spondent, Gary reiterated his charge and narrated a conversation with 
McGowan which had taken place since Gary's December 5 interview. 
He stated that McGowan told him, “first, that a meeting was held 
at the house of Mrs. Norwood”; second, that Hampton, McGowan, and 
others were present; and third, that a member of the State Executive 
Committee submitted the proposition to withdraw the electors, that Mc- 
Gowan opposed the proposal, which fell through, and that Hampton 
presided over the meeting. Gary continued: “I take it that this will be 
conclusive as to the facts I have stated in regard to that meeting being, 
as he [Hampton] asserts in his interview, ‘utterly and absolutely 
false.’ ”’* 

It may be noted that McGowan as quoted by Gary stated nothing 
whatsoever that anyone denied, and that he gave not the slightest inti- 
mation that Hampton expressed any opinion on the proposal. But, to 
show how completely unfaithful had been this man whom he had re- 
cently urged as being too useful to be allowed to retire from the gover- 
norship and had desired to put on the Democratic ticket for vice-presi- 
dent, Gary charged that Hampton had advised some of the South Caro- 
lina Democratic electors in 1876 not to cast their votes for Tilden. Gary 
concluded by saying that his opposition to Hampton had never been 
personal. ‘Although I have on many occasions supported him, and 
given him the highest evidence of the desire to do him justice, I have 
always had his bitter and unrelenting opposition to carry, and I suppose 
he will continue to keep me down until he or I die.”’*° 

Gary wrote for confirmation of his charge to Cothran and Senator 
Toombs, who were present at the Abbeville conference. Cothran replied 
December 23, 1879, that Hampton, Toombs, W. D. Simpson, Mc- 
Gowan, James A. Hoyt, and he were present; that the meeting was in- 
formal and no one presided. He stated: “General Toombs of Georgia, 
and General McGowan, one of the candidates for Elector for the State 
at large, were the principal spokesmen—the first zealously urging the 


19 [bid., December 17, 1878. 
20 Ibid. 
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withdrawal and the other opposing.” Aside from Toombs’s earnestness, 
“There was no other manifestation of ‘heat’ on the occasion and the 
proposition was not adopted—Genl T. alone urging it and to the last.” 

Cothran went on to say that he attended many of the meetings after 
this, but he could not recall one at which the claims of Tilden were not 
strenuously urged. “Nothing like treachery to the National Democracy 
on the part of any of the leaders of the State Democracy or its follow- 
ers, ever came to my knowledge,” and if there was anything savoring of 
lukewarmness, it was because it was felt that the National Committee 
preferred not to have the support of the South Carolina Democratic or- 
ganization as perhaps injurious to the party in the North.” 

Toombs wrote Gary on January 29, 1880. His statement that Haskell 
was present and other items show his memory to have been defective. 
He said: “The suggestion [to withdraw the electors} met with decided 
opposition and as well as I recollect with no decided support.” He 
stated that he fully shared the feelings of Hampton's friends at Tilden’s 
having opposed his nomination. ‘But I believed that it would be fatal to 
the canvass in So. Carolina to withdraw the Democratic Electoral ticket 
at the time. It was unwise to put it up, but still more unwise to take it 
down. . . . My judgment was against it.’”** 

McGowan, who had on December 15 been elected associate justice 
of the state supreme court, telegraphed Gary that the proposition was 
“promptly declined. . . . I knew Governor Hampton to be as true to the 
State and the Democratic Party as any man in South Carolina. I am out 
of politics, and cannot be induced to appear in print, but I thought you 
should know the whole truth.”** 

In the Charleston News and Courier, December 29, 1879, Hampton 
reiterated in detail his denial of ever having made to Gary any pro- 

21 J. S. Cothran to Gary, December 23, 1879, in Gary MSS. 

22 Robert Toombs to id., January 29, 1880, ibid. 

28 When the present writer used the Gary MSS. he arranged them systematically, tying 
up this telegram with other papers on its subject. When he consulted the MSS. two years 
ago, after they had been used by a number of persons, some of them not historians, he 


found them in much confusion. This or his limitation of time for search perhaps ac- 
count for his not then finding the telegram. 
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posal to withdraw the candidates for electors, and he rehearsed the con- 
ference at Mrs. Norwood’s in practically the same way as Cothran.** 

General Gary's papers contain an affidavit from James N. King, a 
marshal at the Abbeville campaign meeting, that he overheard the Gary- 
Hampton conversation on the platform, just as Gary related it. Appar- 
ently, however, Gary did not cite this affidavit in support of his conten- 
tions. 

As if there had not been enough of what Gary's friend the Edgefield 
Advertiser called “this immeasurably unfortunate affair,”** Gary re- 
peated the whole thing with new personalities having no connection 
with the issue in an interview signed “Hampden” in the Abbeville Me- 
dium of January 7, 1880.** On January 22 Colonel John C. Haskell, 
Hampton’s son-in-law, addressed to the Abbeville Medium, without 
Hampton's knowledge, a reply to this interview. A newspaper inter- 
view, he said, was unsatisfactory to deal with, as the person quoted 


could repudiate or modify any statement of the reporter. Haskell con- 
tinued: 


If General Gary will, over his own signature, repeat what he has said in the 
published interview or simply say that it is true namely, “That Governor Hamp- 
ton advocated the withdrawal of the Tilden and Hendrix electors,” I will, by 
the very gentlemen whose names he gives as witnesses, prove his statement false. 
I will use no other testimony. Out of the mouth of his own witnesses I will con- 
vict him of falsehood .** 


Gary, though thus challenged to do so, did not publish the letters of 
Cothran and Toombs and the telegram of McGowan, of the nature of 
which Hampton must have been informed by their authors, judging 
from Haskell’s challenge to Gary and the fact that Toombs stated to 
Gary that he had written to Hampton. Nor did General Gary, keen and 


experienced lawyer that he was, manifest any opinion that they were not 
conclusive.** 


24 Charleston News and Courier, December 29, 1879. 

25 Clipping from Edgefield Advertiser, December ?, 1879. 

26 Abbeville Medium, January 7, 1880. 

21 [bid., January 22, 1880. 

28 These letters and this telegram exonerating Hampton have lain in General Gary's 
papers for sixty-two years. Twenty years ago the present writer included them in a biography 
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of Gary, which a relative of Gary withheld from publication as unsympathetic, although 
the finer qualities of the subject, as well as his faults, were set forth. Recently there was 
published by Mr. William Arthur Sheppard a well-written and widely informed account 
of General Gary and the movement following him which in 1890 took form as Tillmanism, 
under the title Red Shirts Remembered: Southern Brigadiers of the Reconstruction Period 
(Spartanburg, S. C., 1940). Mr. Sheppard accepts the anonymous charge by “A Tilden 
Democrat” regarding the electors in 1876, and devotes several pages to these hearsay 
rumors as quotations from this anonymous newspaper correspondent. Ibid., 141, 280 ff. 
The letters and telegram from persons present at the Abbeville conference denying the 
charges are omitted. All other writers on Reconstruction in South Carolina, even without 
knowledge of the letters to Gary exonerating Hampton, have treated the newspaper 
article and interview charges as not worth mentioning. Since the publication of Red Shirts 
Remembered, Mr. Sheppard has published a pamphlet, Some Reasons Why Red Shirts Re- 
membered (Greer, 1940), which prints the letters in footnotes. Thus, buried in a note 
are the essential words of Cothran (here italicized for identification): “The proposition 
was not adopted—Genl T. alone urging it and to the last.” Ibid., 13-14, n. 19. “Genl T.” 
is General Toombs. Mr. Sheppard has a period after “adopted.” Cothran sometimes made 
a period in that manner. The present writer uses a dash as the MS. has a dash and this 
makes the sequence more natural. 








Notes and Documents 


A PLANTERS’ PrRoTEesT AGAINST ANY ADDITIONAL 
Tosacco Duty, 1759 


EpIreED BY CHARLES F. MULLETT 


In 1759 James Abercromby, agent for the Virginia Governor and 
Council, submitted to the Board of Trade, “Reasons offered by the To- 
bacco Planters against any additional Duty, or any other Measure, from 
whence any additional Hardships may ensue to the Planter.’ Although 
no internal clue suggests a precise date for the drafting of this protest, 
the year 1759 seems a reasonable choice, for tobacco had received espe- 
cial attention throughout the preceding decade. An act of 1748 ‘‘amend- 
ing the staple of Tobacco and preventing frauds in his majesty’s cus- 
toms,” its sixty articles constituting almost a complete code, was to be 
revised and renewed in 1761.’ In addition, a series of statutes regulated 
shipping and manufacture, shifted defense burdens upon tobacco, and, 
most important of all as smaller planting and a depreciated currency in- 
creased the price, commuted tobacco payments into money salaries.’ 


1 This document, catalogued Lo 6048 (Loudoun Papers) in the Huntington Library, is 
a three-page folio in a copyist’s formal hand. Permission to edit it has been granted by the 
Library authorities. The editor is indebted to the Research Council of the University of 
Missouri for assistance in preparing this document for publication. 

2 William W. Hening (ed.), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of All the Laws 
of Virginia, from the First Session of the Legislature, in the Year 1619, 13 vols. (Rich- 
mond, 1819-1823), VI, 154-93. For amendments and continuations of this act in 1752, 
1753, and 1755, see #bid., 222-27, 351-53, 472-75. For general comment on these acts, see 
George E. Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1763-1775 (New York, 1905), 91-96; 
George L. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 (New York, 1907), 183-86. 

8 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, V1, 49-50, 51-53, 88-90, 369-70, 372-73, 422-23, 440- 
41, 496-98, 502, 555-57, 570; VII, 56-57, 66-67, 135-36, 292. Similar acts continued to be 
passed. The price of tobacco closely correlated with defense problems. A ravaged frontier 
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Behind this legislation was a large body of opinion, official and unof- 
ficial, oral and literary, which emphasized the planters’ troubles and the 
importance of tobacco in Virginia's economy. 

Perhaps no aspect produced greater excitement than the “Two- 
Penny” Acts and the attendant ‘‘Parson’s Cause.” In 1755, following 
preliminary statutes which had variously defined the quota of tobacco 
for the support of the clergy and provided that specified parishes could 
pay their ministers in money, came the first ““Two-Penny” Act. This 
act, in force for ten months, permitted colonists to discharge their to- 
bacco debts either in money or in tobacco which was valued at 16s. 8d. 
a hundredweight.* As it turned out, the crop was not unduly short, but 
the clergy did suffer a loss. Three years later, the same policy was en- 
acted for a year, and on this occasion a short crop caused the price to 
increase sharply.* In consequence the famous “Parson’s Cause” emerged, 
not, however, as an isolated event but rather as an exhibit of Virginia's 
fiscal policy during the period.* 

Among merchants, planters, clergy, and administrators, in England 
and America, the second ‘“Two-Penny’’ Act aroused widespread excite- 
ment. Since tobacco at that time had risen from 16s. 8d. to 27s. a 
hundredweight, and the act had the effect of rescinding contracts un- 
favorable to Virginians, the merchants memorialized against it. On 
August 10, 1759, the King in Council vetoed the act, and threatened 
Governor Francis Fauquier with recall for not having rejected the bill 


meant reduced planting and crops destroyed; to halt the Indian menace, huge sums of 
money were appropriated, which in turn led to the issuance of paper money. 

* Ibid., V1, 568-69. See Glenn C. Smith, “The Parson’s Cause, 1755-65," in Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Richmond, 1919-), XXI (1940), 140-71, 
291-306, for a thorough analysis; also [Lyon G. Tyler], “The Leadership of Virginia in 
the War of the Revolution,” in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine 
(Williamsburg, 1892-1919; 1921-), Ser. I, Vol. XIX (1910-1911), 10-27; and Arthur P. 
Scott, “The Constitutional Aspects of the ‘Parson's Cause,’ in Political Science Quarterly 
(Boston, etc., 1886-), XX XI (1916), 558-77. 

5 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, Vil, 240-41. See also, sbid., 277-78. 

® The legislative journals list petition after petition touching the tobacco economy. 
Many concerned the act of 1748, re-enacted on April 3, 1761, without any revolutionary 
changes. The planters of Prince George County declared, September 15, 1758, that a short 
crop would prevent the payment of dues and taxes. Henry R. McIlwaine (ed.), Journals of 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761 (Richmond, 1908), xi, 5, 59, 70, 91, 208, 
216, 239. 
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in the first place. Fauquier, however, believed that as ‘‘the bill was a 
temporary law to ease the people from a burthen which the country 
thought too great for them to bear, for one year only; a suspending 
clause would have been to all intents and purposes the same as rejecting 
it.” A similar bill had been passed, without such a clause, in Robert 
Dinwiddie’s time, and he had incurred no censure. Because the Virginia 
Council and House of Burgesses, responsive to widespread demand, 
were almost unanimous in passing the bill, Fauquier felt that as ‘an 
entire stranger to the distresses of the country,” he should not refuse a 
bill which he had a precedent for passing. “Whatever may be the case 
now, I am persuaded that if I had refused it I must have despaired of 
ever gaining any influence either in the Council or House of Burgesses.’ 

On July 14, 1759, after acknowledging instruction to see that British 
merchants suffered no loss by the use of paper money and noting that 
the assembly had no desire of denying the merchants full security, he 
elaborated his position. 


This Colony would be in a perfect state of Tranquility if the Conduct of the 
Clergy was as temperate as it ought to be. Their provision is of such a Nature 
and on such a footing that I fear there will be constant Animosities between the 
Clergy and Laity in every scarce Year of Tobacco. If the Clergy were to receive 
their full Quota of Tobacco in a year when the planter makes small Crops, their 
Gains would increase in proportion to the Distresses of the planter ; then the Laity 
would murmur. If the Legislature set a price to ease the Country in Distress, then 


7 Public Records Office, Colonial Office Papers, 5/1329, 230. The lack of a suspending 
clause meant that the bills needs not wait on royal approval but went into effect at once. 
Governor Francis Fauquier in this same letter goes on to say: “The clergy are now become 
so warm about this affair, that they have as it were compelled the commissary to call a 
convention of the clergy, which notwithstanding the efforts of the hot headed leaders was 
so thinly attended that a third only of their body appeared at it, at which they subscribed 
a sum to send as an agent to England to solicit this affair before the Privy Council, one 
Mr. {John} Camm, who had made himself remarkable here, as being one of the late 
masters turned out of the college for refusing to submit to the power of the visitors; and 
for introducing Mr. [John} Brunskill, (a clergyman deprived of his living by the late 
governor in council, for his indecent and lascivious conduct, and who was not only a re- 
proach to the clergy, but a scandal to human nature) into his pulpit to preach before two 
members of the Council who had assisted in his deprivation, and as far as in them lay in 
rendering him incapable of performing any ecclesiastical function: in short, Mr. Camm is a 
man of abilities but a turbulent man who delights to live in a flame. I hear he is to solicit 
your lordships in this affair.” The Colonial Office documents used here are transcripts in 
the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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the Clergy murmur. The Situation is very different in England; where by means 
of Tythes, the Clergy have a certain proportion of the Crop be it great or small, 
and the price makes amends to both the Parson and Farmer in scarce Years. 
This Law at which the Clergy are so incensed is a general Law respecting all 
payments in Tobacco of whatever Nature they may be; and all were content but 
themselves. I am confident if the Clergy had applied to the Legislature, which 
they ought to have done, they would have had a better price, though a price 
would have been set.® 


Three months later, Fauquier, mindful of “the present turn and temper 
of the people,” hoped that no public acts relative to the clergy would 
arrive before the assembly ended, lest unfortunate consequences follow.® 

That he diagnosed the situation correctly is well known. Several 
clergymen sued for what they considered their proper income; the most 
exciting of these cases made Patrick Henry a morning star of the Revo- 
lution and stimulated Richard Bland to carry the dispute out of the par- 
sonage into the forum. In The Colonel Dismounted (1763), Bland 
transformed the specific controversy into a debate on the right of the 
colonists to control their own internal policy. In 1764 the General Court 
held the act of 1758 to be good until vetoed and left the clergy no 
remedy. A clerical appeal to the Privy Council was dismissed in 1767.” 

These various items serve to enhance the interest and value of the 
following document, which warrants close scrutiny as the statement of 
the economic grievances and theories of a group.’* Whatever duty might 
be imposed, the planters anticipated that it would be taken out of the 
price paid them. If the retail price were raised to meet the duty, they 

* [hid., 335. 

® [bid., 387. 

10 Richard Bland was the author of the “Two-Penny” Acts. [Tyler], “The Leadership 
of Virginia in the War of the Revolution,” in /oc. cit., 18. For the constitutional arguments 
in The Colonel Dismounted, see Richard Bland, ‘Bland’s Constitutional Argument in “The 
Colonel Dismounted,’ 1763,” in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
XIX (1910-1911), 31-40, where a pertinent section of the tract is reprinted; and Smith, 
“The Parson's Cause, 1755-65,” in Joc. cit., 167-71, 291-306. 

11 In its theoretical stand, the document contributes to Charles M. Andrews’s query as 
to how many of the colonists were mercantilists. In contradistinction to Herbert L. Osgood, 
The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 4 vols. (New York, 1924-1925), I, 155, 
Andrews thinks “that there were many, and that not all of them were officials or persons 


identified with the local governments."’ Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of Amer- 
ican History, 4 vols. (New Haven, 1934-1938), IV, 410 n. 
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would gain no benefit, and might indeed be hurt through corresponding 
increases in other prices. If additional burdens were placed on tobacco, 
the English merchants, who already had £1,000,000 outstanding in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, would suffer, since that debt had to be paid largely 
in tobacco. While contributions to war costs raised by a tax on tobacco 
had increased the debt of the colony, production had been reduced 
through frontier disorder; therefore, the planters prayed relief from 
quitrents. Under war conditions the planter likewise faced a diminished 
tobacco acreage in order to grow commodities hitherto brought from 
England. Although tobacco contributed much to shipping and to reve- 
nue from foreign countries, the planter himself made small profit. 
Clearly then, any additional duty on tobacco would burden the planter 
and in the long run damage the entire economy of the empire. 


REASONS OFFERED BY THE TOBACCO PLANTERS AGAINST ANY ADDITIONAL 
DuTy, OR ANY OTHER MEASURE, FROM WHENCE ANY ADDITIONAL 
HARDSHIPS MAY ENSUE TO THE PLANTER 


First . . Because it is justly apprehended, that whatever Duty or Incumbrance 
attends the Sale of any Commodity, the first Vendor thereof, (in the present 
Case the Planter of Tobacco) will find such Duty or Incumbrance urged 
against him, in abatement of the Price he demands for his Commodity, and 
whatever Price, the Merchant, or Tobacconist, may in their turn, prescribe 
to the Consumer of the Commodity, by way of Retail, the Planter from 
thence can reap no Benefit,—may be hurt by the Diminution of the Con- 
sumption. 

2¢ . . Because, at the Breaking out of the War in Virginia, the Merchants of 
Great Britain, trading to Virginia and Maryland, by their own Computa- 
tion, had, depending in these Colonies, at least a Million Sterling, the 
greatest Part whereof, to be made good to Great Britain, from the Staple 
Commodity, Tobacco. 

34 . . Because that, from the distressed Circumstances of the Inhabitants, so far 
from having been able to pay off, what was then due to their Mother 
Country, the Debt, must necessarily have increased, and in Fact, by Taxa- 
tions in Virginia, Time after Time, from the Year 1753 ’till now, in Sup- 
port of their Publick-spirited Measures, Poll Tax for Whites & Blacks, Land 
Tax, and Subsidies from Imports, all coming short of the necessary Sup- 
plies—necessity, at length obliged, an additional Tax on Tobacco, from all 
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ing which, the Inhabitants of Virginia, become loaded, with no less a Sum 
co, than 250,000 Current Money, equal to L. 200,000 Sterling, to the Publick, in 
a Support of His Majesty’s American Dominions, which being added to their 





- private Debts, to their Mother Country, and, to the great Arears due from 

ely the Provincial Duty on Tobacco in Virginia, granted in Perpetuity, by Pro- 

co vincial Law, to His Majesty, for Support of Government in Virginia, and 

ed | which Fund from the present situation of the Colony (some of the Frontier 

mo Counties being totally deserted and laid waste) becomes more and more 

od 0 defective, so that on the whole, the State of Tobacco-Planters, becomes far 

more deplorable than that of any others of His Majesty’s Subjects, and such 

a7 being their Case, the Government of Virginia, have thought themselves 

je obliged, to interpose in their Behalf, and most humbly to pray His Majes- 

it. ty’s most gracious Influence with Parliament, for an Aid to the Colony of 

er Virginia, and at the same time, to pray Relief, from His Majesty’s Revenue 

of Quit-Rents, in Aid to the Tobacco Duty, now in Time of War, found 

deficient, to answer the Exigencies of Government, to which it is appointed. 

4 . . Because that, besides such Reasons, as become more immediately adapted 

to the present Situation of the Tobacco Planter, it cannot escape the Con- 

sideration of the Administration, How far any Measure of Government, 

whereby the Planter, may find himself obliged, to give up the Growth of 

Tobacco, and to raise Commodities of like kind with those, now supplied, 

a from the Mother Country (and which he may well do) may affect the Rev- 

nt enue and General Trade, of the Nation: And how far, any Material’ De- 

d viation, from the Intercourse, now between the Planter & the Merchant, 

d may promote the Views, of our Rivals, the French, in their present grand 

“ Projects with Russia, and other Markets for Tobacco: And that Trade, lost 

7 from a Mistake in the Principles of a Law, may not be regained (in the 
.. Case of Foreigners) by an Amendment of the Law. 

Lastly . . Because, from the Tobacco Trade, there arises to the Trade of this 

f Nation, an Employment for 3500 Tuns Shipping, & 3000 Seamen: From 

an Exportation of 550,000 Hogh** of Tobacco, at a Medium per Ann. 

to France & other Foreign Nations in Europe, upwards of 500,000 Pounds, 

paid by Foreigners to this Nation: From the Duty on Tobacco, consumed 

at home, a Revenue, at the Rate of 514 d per Pound, when paid in ready 

. Money, or 61, d, if Security is given for Payment in 18 Months, at the 

c most moderat Computation (if duly collected) of L. 200,000 per Ann. to 


this Kingdom: That the Government of Virginia is supported from a Pro- 
vincial Subsidy, granted to His Majesty in Perpetuity, on Tobacco; And 
i finally, Because—whatever national Advantages, as aforesaid, do arise from 
, Tobacco, the Planter thereof, can make it evidently appear, that adding 
his Industry and Labour to his Capital Stock, after paying Commissions to 
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the Merchants, by Selling to his Tobacco at 314 d per Pound, the Medium 
Price for some Years past he makes very small Profit on the whole. In 
this Situation, any additional Duty thereon must, of Necessity, turn the 
Planters of Tobacco to Manufactures, thereby reduce the Exports from this 
Kingdom, computed above 300,000 per Ann. or plant Tobacco for the 
Benefit of Smuglers. On the whole the Planters of Tobacco, with great 
Justice (in Place of any additional Duty) may plead for a Reduction of 
Duty, and the Province of Virginia an Aid from the Mother Country. 


““MARILAND’s GREVANCES Wiy THE HAVE TAKEN Op ARMS” 


EpIrED BY BEVERLY MCANEAR 


When William Smith, Jr., undertook to become the historian of his 
native province of New York, he embarked upon a task which could 
be accomplished only by extensive use of source materials. This re- 
sponsibility he did not shirk. Through his share of the task of codifying 
the New York statutes, he had become familiar with the public papers 
of the province, and he also had available his father’s papers. With 
these sources, however, he was not content. He sought to furnish his 
own materials by becoming diarist—and hence his monumental journal. 
He pried into confidential public records, and so preserved a file of 
transcripts of the correspondence between the speaker of the New York 
Assembly and Robert Charles, the provincial agent. Finally, he became 
a collector of manuscripts, and in this role came into possession of the 
papers of Jacob Leisler and Jacob Milborne.'’ Among Smith’s papers 
preserved in the New York Public Library, there are a few remnants of 
Leisler’s papers—two rough drafts of letters by him, two letters to him, 
and a long narrative concerning the rebellion of 1689 in Maryland. 

1 William Smith, Jr., to Mrs. [Mary] Farmer, New York, July 7, 1759 (draft), in 
William Smith Papers (New York Public Library). This letter was Smith's answer to a 
charge of bias in his history of New York, made by a granddaughter of Jacob Leisler. 
Smith replied: “What I wrote was collected from the most authentic Materials; I mean 


the original Letters and Papers of Mr. Leisler & Mr. Milbourn, most of which are still 
in my Custody.” 


? The narrative was written on both sides of eight folio leaves, though half of page 11 
and all of pages 12, 13, and 14 are blank. The document is endorsed “Mariland’s Grev- 
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Although this last document bears no mark connecting it with Leisler, 
it seems to be fairly clear that the narrative originally was written at his 
request. Leisler began corresponding with the leaders of the Maryland 
insurrection as early as September 29, 1689, and letters were exchanged 
intermittently between New York and Maryland until June, 1690.° In 
one of the letters from John Coode to Leisler, the former sent the dec- 
laration of the rebels—the “least part of what we have to say agst. 
o[u}r Popish politicons.’’* This narrative, therefore, could well have 
been a similar enclosure in a later letter, and, indeed, since the narrative 
does not tell of events beyond the middle of January, 1690, it probably 
was sent to New York in the letter of Andrew Abington on February 1.° 

Thus, it may be concluded that the following narrative was written in 
the middle of January, 1690, at the request of Leisler and either by or 
with the approval of Andrew Abington, then sheriff of Calvert County. 
Abington had been a close friend of John Payne, collector of the royal 
customs, and had been appointed by Payne deputy collector for the 
Patuxent in 1688. Apparently he had been an eyewitness of the fray 
which resulted in Payne's death, for he served as a witness at the trial 
of Payne’s murderers. Abington himself is an example of the peculiar 
combination of elements which led to the insurrection of 1689; he was 
nominated personally by Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, for the new 
council,® and it will be noted that his narrative defends the Proprietor 
while attacking his henchmen. 


ances wiy the have taken op arms” in a hand different from that which wrote the narra- 
tive. Its spelling would suggest that the endorsement had been added in New York. Per- 
mission to edit and publish the document has been given by Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, 
director of the New York Public Library. 

’ Edmund B. O'Callaghan (ed.), The Documentary History of the State of New York, 
4 vols. (Albany, 1849-1851, quarto printing), I], 19, 20, 22, 25-26, 101-103, 117-18, 
126-28, 140, 150-51. 

4 Ibid., 25. 

5 On March 4, 1690, Leisler noted that he had received from Maryland letters of John 
Coode and of Andrew Abington. Coode had written on January 4 and Abington on 
February 1. Since the narrative seems to have been written a few weeks after the death 
of John Payne, who was killed on January 3, 1690, the narrative probably was enclosed 
in Abington’s letter of February 1. Ibid., 101-103. 

® William H. Browne, Clayton C. Hall, Bernard C. Steiner, and J. Hall Pleasants 
(eds.), Archives of Maryland, 58 vols. to date (Baltimore, 1883-), VIII, 37-38, 145, 163, 
246, 254. 
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This document is the only lengthy narrative of the uprising which 
has so far been discovered. The objections of its author to the proprietary 
government were for the most part those voiced in other documents, 
particularly the “Protestant Declaration,” but this writer stressed to a 
much greater extent the maladministration of justice and the corrupt- 
ness of the legal system. Furthermore, in his catalogue of ills the feel- 
ing seems to predominate that, while it was unfortunate that the gov- 
ernment was costly and its offices were monopolized by members of 
the Calvert family, yet its greatest sin was that it was inefficient and 
corrupt, and, therefore, gave the taxpayers an inadequate return for their 
money. Noteworthy, perhaps only as an indication of the penman’s 
sympathy for the Proprietor, is the sharp distinction he made between 
the grievances of the province and the immediate causes of the insur- 
rection. To him the rebellion was attributable only to the conjunction 
of the tactlessness of Deputy Governor William Joseph, the unfair 
instructions of the Proprietor, the failure to proclaim William and 
Mary, and fear of an attack by the Indians and Roman Catholics. Upon 
the rumors of plot and attack and the resulting mass hysteria he appears 
to have laid the greatest stress. Unquestionably, this explanation is 
superficial; yet clearly the combination of fact and fancy caused one of 
the minor leaders of the rebellion to revolt against Lord Baltimore's 
government. It will also be noted that the author makes no mention of 
disturbances between April and late July. Rumors and discontent were 
reported, but no overt acts by either antiproprietary or proprietary 
forces. The defense of their policies by the deputy governors at the 
provincial court was evidently more successful than the narrator was 
willing to admit. Indeed, it seems clear that, even after the seizure of 
power, Coode’s government faced vigorous opposition of a not incon- 
siderable minority, resistance which the new rulers dared not lay upon 
with too heavy a hand for fear of antagonizing the great bulk of the 
people. 

It would seem that the revolution of 1689 contributed little to a solu- 
tion of many of the complaints its leaders voiced, for half a century 
later some of the same objections to the proprietary government were 
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made by the delegates to the assembly. Again there was objection that 
the officers of the Proprietor were primarily concerned with their and 
the Proprietor’s profits rather than with service to the people. There 
reappeared the insistence that the proprietary government was levying 
taxes which had not been granted by the assembly and hence were illeg- 
ally collected, an incorrect claim which apparently expressed merely the 
repugnance of the delegates to long-term or permanent taxes. Similarly, 
it was insisted that only the assembly could fix the administrative 
officers’ fees, and create new officers who charged fees for services. 
There were also heard again the plaints that officers charged unwarrant- 
ably high fees, and that the government misappropriated revenues from 
a tonnage duty levied originally to provide powder and shot for de- 
fense. Much the same criticism was made of the court system that had 
been heard in 1689: the courts were not properly administered; their 
records were ill-kept; and the court of chancery was a violation of the 
subject's liberty. The Proprietor was again accused of granting land of 
uncertain bounds and titles without proper legal inquiry. And the dele- 
gates to the Assembly reiterated their grievance that they had no oppor- 
tunity to remedy these wrongs: they were blocked by the Proprietor’s 
disallowance, and were unable to bring their case to the attention of the 
Crown.’ 

It must be observed, however, that, while these reiterated complaints 
would appear to indicate a certain continuity between the political prob- 
lems of Maryland of 1689 and Maryland of 1739, many of these same 
grievances were being debated at much the same time in colonies to the 
northward. In New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania the assem- 
blies were insisting in vain upon control of the fee system,* and were 

7 Charles A. Barker, The Background of the Revolution in Maryland (New Haven, 
1940), 217-18, 228-31; Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, XL, 290, 303-304, 
320-37, 353-60, 364-65, 392-94, 415-16. 

5 New York Weekly Journal, April 29, 1734; May 23, 1737; Edmund B. O'Callaghan, 
Berthold Fernow, and John R. Brodhead (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial His- 
tory of the State of New-York, 15 vols. (Albany, 1853-1887), VI, 63; William R. Shep- 
herd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, in Columbia University Studies 


in History, Economics and Public Law, V1 (New York, 1896), 81; Donald L. Kemmerer, 
Path to Freedom; The Struggle for Self-Government in Colonial New Jersey, 1703-1776 
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successfully attacking long-term revenue acts.’ There was the same sus- 
picion of misappropriation of funds,"® the same objection to the main- 
tenance of the court of chancery." Bitter things were said against the 
royal governors’ or even the king’s disallowance;** and New York and 
New Jersey politicians were not only angrily demanding the control of 
the provincial agents by the lower house, but were even questioning the 
value of any appeal to the Crown.”* In effect, it would seem that during 
the 1730's the Maryland antiproprietary forces revived older symbols 
of Maryland politics to clothe concepts for political agitation common 
to contemporary politics in at least several other colonies. In truth, the 
Maryland uprising of 1689 was to a considerable degree an impeach- 
ment of conditions peculiar to the proprietary system; the agitation ap- 
pearing fifty years or more later—in proprietary and royal provinces— 
was in great measure a struggle involving an effort to consolidate in 


America political sovereignty, then divided between England and her 
colonies." 


Sr.15 


In answer to yor. desireinge an accot. of the Protestants of their first appeare- 


(Princeton, 1940), 119, 142-43, 163-64, 168, 170; Journal of the Votes and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly of the Colony of New York {1691-1765}, 2 vols. (New York, 
1764-1766), I, 660-62, 703, 707-708 (May 23, 28, 31, 1734; June 16, September 7, 1737). 

* O'Callaghan et al. (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of ... New 
York, VI, 63, 94-95, 640-41; Kemmerer, Path to Freedom, 145-46. 

10 New York Weekly Journal, December 24, 1733; February 11, 1733 [1734]. 

11 Shepherd, Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, 391-95; New York Weekly Jour- 
nal, February 11, 1733 [1734]; May 23, 1737; O'Callaghan et al. (eds.), Documents Rela- 
tive to the Colonial History of . . . New York, VI, 63. 


12 Kemmerer, Path to Freedom, 147; Shepherd, Proprietary Government in Pennsyl- 
vania, 416, 420, 486-93. 

18 New York Weekly Journal, April 29, 1734; Cadwallader Colden to Captain John 
Rutherfurd, Coldingham, [February], 1743, in Bancroft Transcripts, Colden Papers (New 
York Public Library), I, 33, 34; Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General As- 
sembly of the Colony of New-York, 1, 669, 673, 703, 707 (June 21, October 25, 1734; 
June 16, September 7, 1737); O'Callaghan et al. (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colo- 
nial History of ... New York, VI, 113; Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
10 vols. (Newark, 1846-1927), IV, 23-25; Kemmerer, Path to Freedom, 150 and n. 

14 A somewhat different conclusion was drawn by Barker, Background of the Revolution 
in Maryland, 214-15, 231-32. 

18 The original spelling has been retained except that unreproducible signs for the word 
“with,” the prefix “pre,” and the suffixes “er” and “or” have been spelled out in brackets. 
The punctuation has been modernized for fear that otherwise the document would be unin- 
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inge & still soe continueinge in Armes in Maryland, take this brief, butt true & 
vnbyassed accot., Vizt.: 

That, in the yeare 1689, after the groath of Popery & Arbitrary power in Eng- 
land had given Encoragement therevnto, the sole management of all affaires in 
A [the] govermt. of the said Province was lodged in the hands of 5 Papists, 
open declared Enimies to Protestants & their Religeon, And one Protestant, ye 
Lord Baltimore’s sonn in Law,?* whose fortunes as all the rest as the[y]} was 
from Noethinge raised by . . . him [the Proprietor} soe wholly depended on him 
& all of them of nearest affinitie to him, beinge either brothers or sonns in Law 
by his Lady & her Children. These men was loaded with the highest places of 
trust, profitt & honour in the said Province without any respect had to their fitt 
Qualifications for the same, vnless that be one they soe often boasted of: that they 
had improved the profitts of their places beyond all yt. went before them, which 
indeed canot be deneyed, though most illegally. As for any other [qualifica- 
tions}, they totally wanted them, being skild in neithe[r} Cyvill Law, Common 
Law, or art of Cyvill gover[n}ment further then [than] Conduct by the Coun- 
cell of ye Jessuitts, their Venerable guides, as the[y] hold them in all affaires. 
Yett these men was the Governors of the Province, Judges att Common Law 
& Equitie, & Judges of probat{e]} of wills & grantinge administrations, And in 
the generall assembley Constituted & made a second estate of the Province by 
the name of An vpper house of Assembley without whose Consent noe Lawes 
Could be Enacted, though att some time they sitt as Deputy Governors & rep- 
resentitives of the Lords Proprietary in the said house, & next, after they have 
given their assent to the same as an Vpper house & second Estate of the Province, 
Doe then in his Lordpp. name as Deputie Governors & his representitives in his 
name declare the same to bee Lawes, in both which Capacyties they are alwayes 
opposite to the peoples’ Interest. Yett Vnreasonably Every Assembly Illegally 
Impose 70 or 80 Thousand pounds of Tobacco by way of Levey vpon the 
People for their Expences & Charge dureinge yt. time, notwithstandinge ye great 
annfuJall revenve of 2 [shillin}gs p{er} hoggd. vpon their Tobacco given his 
Lordpp. by the people for support of the Goverment, one yeare’s profitts of 
which is thought to bee twice more Value then [than] the said Province ever 
Cost him in seateinge itt, beinge peopled att first by the Vnpeopleinge of his 
Majty’s. Colloney of Virginea, Invited in thither by A more firtile soyl & a bare 
politique pretence of Libertie of Contience, & yett after this threefold assent 


telligible. In several instances indentions have been made where paragraphs were intended 
by the author. The capitalization of the original has been followed except upon occasion 
for the first letter in a sentence. A few repetitious words have been omitted. 

16 There were eight deputy governors. William Diggs was the Protestant son-in-law of 
Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIll, 42; 
Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 4 vols. (New Haven, 
1934-1938), II, 376-77. 
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Contrary to his Lordpp’s. Charter by which the Kinge Constitutes onely two 
Estates to assent to & make Lawes: To witt, his Lordpp. & the people by their 
representitives in an Assembly. These Lawes thus three times assented to still 
require his Lordpp. forty[{ ?} with p[er]}sonall assent or disasent out of England 
or else where his Lordpp’s. residence is whether they shall bee any longer Lawes 
or Nott, & yt. assent or disassent is soe privately signified to his Councell with- 
out any publique proclamation yt. the people are as vncertaine what Lawes are 
in force, as in whom the right of makeing them Consists, &, further, yt. assent 
or dissasent soe vncertainely limited as to the time of itt yt. his Lordpp. takes 
ye advantage, after he hath experienced the same att his pleasure and as sutes best 
to his Lordpp’s. Interest, to Nullefie all Lawes advantageous to the peoples’ In- 
terest & Confirme all those yt. make for his own, which the people would never 
have assented to but vpon termes of his Lordpp’s. Consentinge to the other{s}, 
as he lately did all the good & wholesome Lawes made in the time of the late 
Governour Nottley’” for the peoples’ benefit [six] yeare after he had acted by 
the same* by vertue of his pretended prorogative. . . .1° If the Comon Law 
Maxim (Misera serintius est, ubi jus est vagum aut incognitum) be true, the 
said people of all societies of men are most miserable, their Lawes beinge al- 
together vncertaine & vnknown, the govermt. Thus Modelled & apparently 
framed to private designes & Interests: these mischeueous effects & Conse- 
quenses necessarily happen to the people. Impr{imis}. The Lawes are soe 
vneertaine & vnknown yt. the people canot stere their Course with safetie in re- 
spect of them, which is a great greevance. 

2. The people are burthened every assembley with the summ of 70 or 80 
thousand pounds of tobacco for the Charges of his Lordpp’s. Councell & deputie 
governors vnder the denomination of an vpper house of Assembley, Whereas 
their maine & onely bussyness there is to advise & Consult his Lordpp’s. Interest 
& affaires, his Lordpp. haveinge noe power by the King’s Charter to Constitute 
or make nor they any right or Priviledges Thereby or any of their own distinct 
from the rest of the people, whereby they should have or require ye priviledge 
of A second Estate of the province to assent to Lawes & therefore ought to have 
their Charges defrayd by his Lordpp. 

3. That ye often drawinge of Causes before the Councell board & into 
Chancery determinable onely att Common Law to the Confoundinge of Jurisdic- 
tions & makeinge the Common Law, the peoples’ best birthright, & all the 
Course thereof Needlesse [word smudged out] is A greevance. 

4. That ye Vnlifieng {unlifeing, i.e., vetoing} Laws after many yeares act- 


17 Thomas Notley was deputy governor in 1676 and governor in 1678. Andrews, Colo- 
nial Period, Il, 377. 

18 All laws of the session of 1678 were repealed by the Proprietor on May 5, 1684. 
Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, XVII, 261. 

19 The word “yt.” has been omitted. 
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inge by the same vnder pretence yt. his Lordpp. never assented personally to 
them when his deputies have declared in his name the same to be Laws & yt. 
they had power from him on his behalfe to assent to the same is alsoe a grev- 
ance. 

5. The... evertinge ene [The erecting any] offices & officers & granting vn- 
reasonable fees to the same without Act of Assembley is alsoe A greiveance, vizt.: 
Examinor, generall Attorney, Generall in prov. Court and ye Attorney generall 
in the County Courts, the Clerk of the Councell’s fees & the dorekeeper’s fees 
with maney more. 

6. The grantinge Lands as Escheat Lands, before found to be soe by Inquisi- 
tion is alsoe A greiveance. 

7. The granteinge of fines before Conviction or Judgement & to two of the 
Judges yt. sitt on the Bench & give their oppinions for fineinge p[er]}sons is 
alsoe A great greevance. 

8. Ffineinge men absent & giveinge them noe day in Court to Answer by 
scire fac{ias} or otherwise & often without Jurys, where the matter of fact ought 
first to be Inquired of & found is A greevance. 

9. That the Exactinge pay . . . of every County for mendinge the Country 
Armes, which by Law is to be kept in repaire out of the 2 [shillin}gs p[er]} hhd. 
given his Lordpp. for provideinge & mentaineinge A publique Magazen of 
armes & Amunition is A greevance.*° 

10. The not keepeinge A sufficient Magazen of Armes & Amunition for de- 
fence of the Province accordinge to the afforesaid Law of 2 [shillin}gs p[er]} 
hhd. given his Lordpp. for mentaineinge the same is a greevance. 

11. That the Secretaryes takeinge Extroordinary fees in Law bussinesses att 
both Comon Law & Chancery & in the Land office almost as much more, at 
least one third more, then {than} the Lawes of the Province allows them is A 
very great greiveance. 

12. The Judges for probate of Wills refuseinge to grant probat of wills & 
administrations att their office but by way of Commission into the Country, by 
which the fees became double w{ha]}t otherwise they Could be is A greevance. 

13. The said Judges not keepinge their Courts Monthly accordinge as the 
Act of Assembly Enjoynes them is A great damage to Executors & administ{ rat}- 
ors, as alsoe to debtors & Creditors. 

14. The Secretaries doe exact such vnreasonable yearely rents & sometimes in 
money from the Clerks of the County Corts that they Canot live of them & pay 
the same without Exactinge fees of the people Contrary to Law, & by which 
meanes they are maney of them soe little worth yt. none but Insufficient persons 
will accept of them, by which meanes alsoe the records are in maney Counties 
very ill kept to the prejudice of the present & future ages. 


20 A tax of 2 shillings a hogshead of tobacco was first levied in 1676. Andrews, Colo- 
nial Period, ll, 342. 
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15. That the said Secretaries soe Negligently kept the Records of the Com- 
mon Law & Chancery yt. 3 or 4 yeares’ proceedings of the Proventiall Court lyes 
in loose minite papers; And the Clark . . . that tooke them in Court for want 
of payment of his wages refiuse to make vp the said Records, which none other 
Can doe, by which all persons their Conserned are subject to be damnified by 
writts of Error or otherwise is Alsoe A very great greivean[c]e. 

16. That the said Secretarys imposeinge of 1200 lb. of Tobbacco per ann- 
{um} vpon every Attorney yt. practizes in the Proventiall Court without any 
Law for the same is alsoe A greivance. 

(17.) That all the Judges att Comon Law & Chancery & Probat of Wills & 
administrations are soe nere of Kinne yt., when any of them are sued as itt often 
happens, they beinge all of them Dealers, They not thought to bee equall [im- 
partial] Judges (beinge either Vncells or brothers to each other) is A greive- 
ance. 

18. That sometimes they have sitt Judges in their own Causes alsoe is A 
greiveance. 

19. That noe penall Lawes made agt. officers Extortinge illegall fees can take 
any effect agt. the offenders of them, for yt. the Judges of the proventiall Court 
& Common Law are either themselues or by their deputies actually possesd of 
all offices of profit throughout ye province; yt., if the parties greived sue the 
deputie In the County Court, he [the deputy} appealls to the Proventiall Court; 
their his [the deputy’s} Masters sitts Judges, &, if they sue [appeal to] their 
Masters, then they [the officers} must sitt as Judges in their own Cause, the[y} 
beinge all Judges as well as officers; &, if from thence the party greived appeall 
to the generall assembly, there the said officers & Judges sitt againe as beinge 
An vpper house of assembley without whose assent the Lower house canot Act 
anything, soe that all the penall Lawes for the benefitt & releife of the people 
are of noe vse to them is alsoe A great greiveance. 

20. That the said Judges denieinge writts of Error in many Cases Contrary 
to the statute is a greiveance. 

21. His Lordpp. assumeinge to himself the Royall Prerogative of avoiding 
his grant by pretence of beinge deceived by false suggestions or falss Considera- 
tons or in A poynt of Law, Especially in A Country where there is not men 
learned in the Law to draw the same, whereby many poor Orphans & others 
had their Pattent of Land [voided} to vndoeinge of them, is A greiveance. 

22. The subtile devise hitherto vsed & still practized, not onely to stifle?* 
but to [in ]validitate the most Just Complaints made to England of their wrongs 
& oppressions done to their private p[er]}sons or the Publique, by frameinge 
some lyinge, scandalous papers or writeinge of such persons & their Cause & 

21 Presumably this is a reference to the order of the Maryland Council of January 19, 


1689, that all petitions to England must go through the hands of Lord Baltimore. Browne 
et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 64-65. 
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then gettinge subscriptions to the same from their own Creatures & others, 
Whose Ignorance times ourness [timorousness} or expectation of favor drew 
them to subscrib such papers, & then send itt away for England to overballance 
ye Creditt of such single complain{an}ts, who might have had 40 subscribers 
for one to the Contrary, durst they have either attempted such A practise or 
those vnder the Goverment for fear of their sanguinary Law aforesaid gett 
such attempts subscribed the same. Yea, very Records of Courts of Judicature 
have beene altte[re}d & made to speake Contrary to the Originall Entery of the 
Clark, wherein such Causes they have expected Complaints would be made to 
England. 

The Violateinge of the freedome of Elections for Burggases to sitt in the As- 
sembly.?* 

The Imposseinge Exessive fines Contrary to magna Charta without any re- 
spect had to the salvo Contenemento suo sibi therein Injoyned. 

Maney more of this nature might be added, would itt not swell this paper to 
too great a Bulk; & thus you see how the Cause hath stood in respect of our 
Equall rights, by which you may gess how itt hath fared with the religieous 
while vnder A bare, politique pretence of Libertie of Contience. Preists & Jessu- 
itts have lived in great wealth & splendor with the fauourable asspect of the 
govermt. & Comandinge their Capps & Ruees or private meetings & the Lawfull 
respect of them, whilst the protestants & Clergey wantinge mentainance & live- 
inge in povertie vnder the Contemptable lookes of the government, both their 
persons & doctrine rendered both alike dispiseable in the eyes of the Common 
people. 

The accot. of A Vigorous prosecutinge A certaine Law, An Act agt. mutinous 
& seditious speeches, by which IIlegall punishmts. were [? faded} Inflicted 
without any declaration therein what words or speech shall be acco[un]ted 
mutinous & tend thereto, but the same is left therein to ye discretion of the 
Judges of the proventiall Court, which are all his Lordpp’s. relations, and are 
to be such if they [as the judges} shall thinke them soe by the words of the 
Act, the penalties of which Law are splitinge the Nose, boareinge through the 
tounge with an hot Iron, fine, Imprisonmt., Banishmt., death, Confiscation of 
Lands & goods, all or any the said paines as the Court shall alsoe thinke fitt; 
for feare of wch. paines as none durst Complaine soe neither Could they know 
how to beleiue themselues to doe, say or speak, least thereby they should be 
trapped or Insnared; in which Law is alsoe another Clause vnder the same 
paines yt. whosoever shall mentaine any other right to the Propriator or domin- 
ion of the province Then [than] the Right title of the Lord Baltemore & his 


22 In 1670 the Proprietor limited the franchise and in 1676 called to the Assembly from 
each county only two of the four men elected to be deputies. According to the antiproprie- 
tary party, the latter device was used as a method to gain a more friendly lower house. 
Andrews, Colonial Period, Il, 339-42; Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 225. 
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heires without reserve or any addition of these words granted by King Charles 
ye Ist to him, without which [any] addition to mentaine the King’s right to the 
allegence & subjection of the people, will by the Express letter of the Law be 
Lyable to the said penalties; notwithstanding all wch. absurdities in the said 
Law, the Assembly many yeares humbly petitioninge for repeall of the same & 
their proferinge to assent to any Law he would Impose on thim for preservation 
of his p[er}]son & govermt. yt. should be agreeable to the Lawes of England, 
itt Could never be obtained, soe serviceable hath this Law beene to awe the 
people & gratifieinge the Covetous & Mallitious honours of the dep[u}t[ie]s. 

The Imposeinge an oath of fidelitie to be taken to his Lordpp. by all yt. beare 
office or sitt in the generall assembly without any salvo Expressed in the said 
Oath of Allegance to the Kinge of England. [This is} politiquely Construed to 
admitt Papists into office & into the generall assembly yt. refuse for to take itt 
[the oath to the King} & excludes many Protestants from the same yt. make 
A scruple of Contience to take ye same without yt. salvo Expressed.** 

The sendinge Youths to Ste. Omers & their entering into religeous orders, 
their late designes of Erectinge Schools for yt. end vnder the pretence of teach- 
inge them humanity, wch. in short time will fill England & all the English 
Plantations with English preists & Jesuites, which, being on[{e]} in Language & 
manners, . . . the English will not [sic] be Easeyly deceived in, whereby the 
wisdom & pollycie of the state of England yt. hath made many Acts of Parli- 
ment agt. English Youth goeing into foraigne seminaryes & then retorn to Eng- 
land againe will be vndoubtedly defeated in yt. Point. 

Whereby the most Vnjust words, speeches or Complaints yt. touch them in 
their p[er}sons or managmt. of affaires are Construed to aforesaid Intents, tho 
Never soe foraigne thereto. 

All wch. wth. severall others mentioned in the Protestant Declaration was noe 
motives to their assumeinge of Armes; but, as they were burdens they had long 
Endured, soe with patience would have still Continued, Expectinge releife from 
the all dispossinge hand of Providence vppon the same, had not their Alle- 
gence to their Majtys., ye Protestant religeon, & the Law of Extreame Necessity 
(self preservation) enforsed them to that defence as by the Ensueinge relation 


will fully appeare. 
Sometime in October, 1688, here Arived one Mr. Joseps,** an Irish popist, 


28 This battle had been foreshadowed in a message of Lord Baltimore's to the lower 
house of the Assembly in 1684, but it did not come to a climax until 1688. In the latter 
year, the controversy well-nigh disrupted the work of the legislature, but the lower house 
finally gave way. In arguing with the Deputy Governors, however, the deputies did not 
dare give the two reasons cited in the narrative for their refusal to take the oath. Andrews, 
Colonial Period, Il, 368, 370-71; Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 62-63. 

24 William Joseph was sworn as deputy governor and president of the council on Oc- 
tober 3, 1688. Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 41-44. 
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with A Commission from the Lord Baltemore to be President here of his Coun- 
cell, wch. was noe wayes acceptable to the people for the remembrance they 
still retained of the Villianies committed by one Talbot, an Irish Papist & then 
one of the cheif governors here, who A shortt time before most barberously 
murthered one Mr. Christopher Rousbey, ye King’s Collector.** The said Mr. 
Josephs published his Commission in october Court with alsoe strict orders from 
the Lord Baltemore for proclaiminge the then pretended prince of Walls, which 
was performed with all Imaginable & exact solemnitie they Could possible & 
for the greater honour of the day many poor Prisonors att the said Court a 
litle before was vpon very sleight occations condemned that they might then 
receive their pardons, which was granted but paid deare for the fees of the same 
as themselues afterward reported.** He alsoe published his Lordpp’s. proclama- 
tion for dispenceing with such part of the Law for Townes as his Lordpp. 
thought not for his Interest & Continuing the rest yt. made for itt without as- 
sent of his Assembley by virtue of his prerogative, as they told the people, but 
to noe smale discontent of the sd. Assembly, Convend ye 17th of November 
next Ensueinge, to see their rights soe Invaded; att. wch. Assembly the said 
deputiy governors soe highly insisted vpon his Lordpp’s. prerogative & their 
priviledge as an vpper house yt. they tooke vpon them, which was never done 
before, to impose vpon the members of the Lower house an oath of fidelitie to 
his Lordpp. vpon most seveare penalties in which is noe salvo of Allegence to 
the King of England; The wch. the said house was willinge to accept, vpon yt. 
both houses might take the oath of Allegance, which the said vpper house re- 
fused, giveinge this Answer: yt. fidelitie to his Lordpp. was Allegance & denyall 
of the one was the same thinge with refuseall of the other; &, further, the Lower 
howse desireinge to know of them if his Lordpp. by yt. proclamation att the 
Court Intended to Annull A part of the Law for Townes without assent of the 
assembly, It was then Answered that the King had power to dispence with the 
penall Lawes & soe had his Lordpp. & accordingly did the same.** Soe that 
litle bussyness was there effected, onely severall Insultinge and threateninge 
messages was sent from the said vpper house to the lower, sometimes as an vpper 
house & sometimes as deputy govors. Att the latter end of the said Assembly 


25 In the autumn of 1684, George Talbot, Lord Baltimore’s nephew and acting governor, 
murdered Christopher Rousby, the King’s Collector. Andrews, Colonial Period, Il, 358-59. 

26 The records show that only a few Negro slaves were pardoned. Browne et al. (eds.), 
Archives of Maryland, VIII, 44, 48-49, 58-59. 

27 The law had regulated shipment of tobacco in an effort to cause the growth of market 
towns and to aid the collection of customs taxes. English merchants complained that the 
facilities for storage and wharfage at the designated places were inadequate and that the act 
was therefore immediately impracticable. Lord Baltimore so provided for a suspension of 
the legislation that the impetus it might have given for the development of towns was lost, 
but the facilitation of revenue collection was ensured. The Assembly protested the suspen- 
sion, but it did not stage a determined fight on the point. Ibid., 43, 61; XIII, 172. 
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Arived The happy news of The Prince of Oringe’s Arivall in England with con- 
siderable forces Invited thither by the Clergey, Lords, & Comons of the Nation 
& of his glorious vndertakeinge mentioned in his declaration of freeinge the 
three Kingdoms from Popery & lawless Tyraney, of wch. news the said Deputy 
Govors. tooke all imaginary Care to Keep the Country Ignorant of, & then 
peroaged the said Assembly till Apriel next Ensueinge, & in short time after 
calld in all the Country Armes under pretence of mendinge the same for defence 
of the Country agt. the Dutch. But When the certaine & desired News arived 
of their Majtys. King William & Queen Mary being Crownd in England & the 
Dutch was in Amitie & the ffrench att Enmity [with] ye English, the said Armes 
was never mended or ever retorned to the Protestants, but detained from them** 
& therevpon the sd. Depty. Govors. & Jesuites, whose wealthy mindes are ever 
ready furnished with such politick lyes, did dayly broach Newes (received as 
they pretended from all parts) of the ffrench King’s Invincible Army to En- 
vade England & the late King James’ great victories in Ireland & Scotland & his 
great party in England ready to Joyne in Conqueringe the rebells as they tearmed 
the protestants, as allsoe the great stringth of the ffrench & Kenada Indians, 
likely, if occation served, att the ffrench King’s Command to Invade this Prov- 
ince & other their Majtys.’ protestant Colloneys, drinking their healths & wish- 
inge for their success & the speedy arrivall of that Golden day (as they tearmd 
itt) likely to vissitt them all, to the terrour of their Majtys.’ Loyall protestant 
subjects & encoragmt. of the papist, their most Professed Enimies. These 
things, together with the black mouth scandalls And impious Curses dayly & 
traterou[s}ly vented agt. their Majtys.’ sacred persons & govermt. after the 
greatest Certaintie of their Majtys. beinge Kinge & Queen regent [so} that they 
could lie (?) of any matter of ffact of which they were not eywittnesses,”® 


28 This statement was untrue. See sbid., VIII, 67, 70-94. 

2°It was generally believed in the province that the Deputy Governors had received 
orders to proclaim William and Mary but had suppressed the message. There is no reason 
to believe that this rumor was true, and the following explanation for the failure of orders 
to reach Maryland is suggested. Lord Baltimore was instructed on February 20, 1689, by a 
committee of the Privy Council to order the proclamation of William and Mary in Mary- 
land. He sent the proper instructions on February 27, but the messenger died at Plymouth, 
and the packet apparently was not forwarded. When the royal authorities learned that the 
new sovereigns had not been proclaimed, they demanded on August 30 that Lord Baltimore 
send a second order. This action Lord Baltimore took, and he appeared before the Lords of 
Trade on September 13 with a copy of his second order. This latter message consisted of a 
copy of his letter of February 27, with the addition of a postscript, undated but written 
sometime between August 30 and September 13. This chronology obviates the dating diffi- 
culties which perplexed Andrews, and is consonant with all statements made by the Pro- 
prietor and his agents. Certainly if the Deputy Governors did receive a February order 
from Lord Baltimore, they soon destroyed the letter, for no such document has ever been 
found, despite the fact that Coode and his followers promptly searched for material dam- 
aging to the proprietary party. Andrews, Colonial Period, 11, 372 n.; O'Callaghan (ed.), 
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Created greate jealousies in the minds of Protestants, which in short time after 
was much augmented & Confirmed by A generall but true report yt. all the 
Indians of the Province was Allarmd & freightened from their townes & yt. some 
of them had Cutt up their Corn, A true passage of their makeinge Warr, &, as 
the Indians themselives related to severall Protestants, the occation of itt was 
that they was Informed yt. the English had gotten A Dutch King & yt. the 
Protestants Intended to Cut of[{f} all the Papists & then to Kill the Indians & 
yt. one of the depty. Goverors. told them they must feight for those people 
Called Papists, the ffrench & Northerine Indians would & then they should over- 
come the Protestants. This newes soe affrigtened ye people yt. some begum to fly 
into the Colloney of Virginea & others fled to their neighbours’ houses & there 
kept watch Expectinge the event, wherevpon one Collnell Jowles*® with about 
150 men of Colvert County with such Armes & amunition as they Could gett 
appeared in A body, demanded their County armes, which was delivered, & that 
the deputy Governour[s} would take some Course to alley the feares & Jealocies 
of the people occationed by those matters the Indians as well as the English had 
reported. With . . . much Intreatie they [the Deputy Governors} promised they 
would & therevpon the[y} [Jowles’s men} laid down their Armes, . . . the[y] 
expectinge the p[er}formance of the same, especially the assembly being nigh, 
which was prorogued to Apriel next Ensueinge. But they Prorogued the same 
againe to a further time, Nothwithstandinge all mens’ Earnest desire for the 
sittinge of the same, &, att A Proventiall Court then held in Apriel as they 
promised, they Indavoured to Clear themselues, but to soe little purpose yt. the 
people was worse satisfied then {than} before, for the said depty. Govern{ors} 
gott A paper subscribed by 8 or 9 persons, most of wch. was Ignorant of the af- 
faire & not well Informed thereof & soe subscribed itt att their request. Sometime 
in July, 1689, Capt. John Cood*' with others of their Maitys.’ Protestant Subjects 
rose vp in armes with such Armes as they had att his house in Ste. Maryes 
County on Wickocomoco River & Marched down to the Citty of St. Marys to 
secure the Records, where they [the proprietary faction} weare all in Garrisand 
in . . . the statehouse. There the guns Ley all out of porthooles & windows, 
but the Protestants, not feareinge anythinge, drew vp their men before the sd. 


Documentary History of the State of New-York, Il, 25-26; Browne et al. (eds.), Archives 
of Maryland, VIII, 67-69, 112-14. 

80 Henry Jowles, a rather prominent politician of Calvert County, was elected to the As- 
sembly in 1685. He sat in the Protestant Convention called by Coode, and in 1692 he was 
appointed to the Royal Council of Maryland on the nomination of both Governor Lionel 
Copley and the London merchants. Browne et al. (eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 260, 
282, 305; XIII, 147. ° 

31 John Coode had been a deputy to the Assembly as early as 1676 and had held a num- 
ber of minor offices in the province. After the revolution, he went to England to indict the 
Proprietor. Upon his return he played a part of some prominence in the government until 
he incensed Governor Francis Nicholson. Andrews, Colonial Period, Il, 378-79. 
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Garison less then [than} within Pistoll shott & sent them in the Protestants’ 
declaracon, demandinge yt. itt may be read publique yt. all yt. was therein might 
heare itt & withall to surrender the Garison with all warlike Provission together 
with all the records to their Majtys.’ vse, which after 2 or 3 howers’ parle[{y} 
was accordinly surrendered. Then Newes came there was In Matappa{n]ey att 
the Lord Baltimoor’s house in Partuxen river** 300 men in Garrisond with all 
warlike provisions, where [were] all the depty. Govors. & the rest of the pa- 
pishes except Conll. Digges** which had beene in the stathouse, where they 
were resolved not to surrender, they haveinge there A Jesuite or two to encorage 
thire designe. But 2 dayes after the surrender of the s{t}athouse, they Marched 
to the said Matapponey with about six or 7 hundered men which were gathered 
together by that time assisted with 2 great gunns from on board one Capt. Bur- 
nam,** which sd. partie of men, marchinge vnder the Comand & conduct of 
the said Capt. Cood, Encamped before the said Garrison & sent forth A mesinger 
to the same with their declaration, demandinge itt to be read to the garrison, 
which the[y]} said thef[y] would but never did least the people should there- 
vpon desert itt, & alsoe demanded out of the said fort all their Majs.’ protestant 
subjects which they their agt. their wills detained, alsoe surrender of the said 


Garrison with all Warlike provisions there vnto their Majtys.’ vse, which some _ 


time after they answered by Another Messinger that they desired to A Parley, 
wherevpon A second messinger was sent to them demandinge them to sett downe 
thire termes in writinge, which they sent, but some of them such as the protest- 
ants durst not without their Majtys.’ order Consent vnto but sent them these 
teremes, vpon which, if they surrendred not, they must proceed to storm itt, to 
witt. [The terms are not given.} 

Vpon which there was a proposall offered And several! articles agreed vpon, 
which are not here Inserted, vizt.*° [The remainder of the page and the three 
following pages are blank. } 

All which Articles was Inviolably kept with them, though the[y]} kept not 
theirs with the protestants, for Contrary to the same they Conveyed away the 
greatest part of the Country’s armes & amunition to places vnknown, & within 
5 or 6 dayes after their surrender two of the sd. deputy governors** endeavoured 


82 Mattapany House on the Patuxent River, Lord Baltimore's plantation. In his absence 
it was used upon occasion by the Deputy Governors as a meeting place. 

88 William Diggs held many important positions in the provincial government and after 
1685 served as deputy governor. Ibid., 376-77. 

84 Captain William Burnham was master of the ship Constant of London. Browne et al. 
(eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 151, 157. 

85 The articles of surrender are given in fbid., 108-10. 

86 They were Nicholas Sewall, Lord Baltimore's stepson, deputy governor and provin- 


cial secretary, and Henry Darnell, deputy governor, treasurer, and naval officer. Andrews, 
Colonial Period, Il, 377-78. 
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to gett to Nichollson, the Governour att New Yorke.** But att New Castle & 
Dilaware, as they went, they vndrstood yt. Nicholson, ye Governor there, was 
fled, & yt. the said fort was taken by the protestants for their present Majtys., & 
yt. Coll. Dungon** & other papists was therein hold, & yt. Andreews, the gov- 
ernor of New England,** was retaken againe Endeauouringe to Escape to N. 
York, & findeing themselues there suspected for holdinge corespondance with 
them, retorned againe into this Province, &, knowinge that ye said protestants 
accordinge to their declaration had in their Majtys.’ names sent to the severall 
Counties in the Province to Elect representitives to meett in A generall assembly 
to setle ye Counties in peace till further order from their Maitys., the said two 
deputys Govors., to witt, [Nicholas} Sewell & [Henry] Darnell,*° with the rest 
went from County to County, Inveagleinge some by faire promisses & afraight- 
inge others from their allegence by dayly inventing Newes yt. the late King 
James by Assistance of {the} ffrench had reduced England againe to their obedi- 
ence & subjectinge [it to} him. Yett this sham would not take, for of tenn 
Countyes nine of them Elected & sent their representatives. Soe the other [would 
have} alsoe, but yt. the sheriff & 4 or 5 more p[er] perswations of the said 
governours Confederated together not to give the people notice to noe small 
discontent to the said people, & soe, att the time appointed, the said assembly 
were first of all persuant to their dutyes. They ordered their present Majtys. to 
be proclaimed & then drew up an Address, 40 of them subscribeinge with all 
their hands, & then tooke into their Consideration the setlement of the Province 
in peace & safety till further orders from their Majtys., in doeinge of which 
they found some dificulty, for, the Province beinge in a place wholely depend- 
inge vpon trade, itt was absoelutely necessary to keep vp the Courts of Judica- 
ture in the severall Countyes for Cred[it}ors to receive in their debts, in which, 
beinge all holden in the Lord Baltimoor’s name & all process Isueing thereout 
in the same alsoe, which they were vnwilling to Alter without their Majtys.’ 
order, had not the present necessity of their Majtys.’ Interst Inforced them to 
itt, for the said d. Governors perswaded the people yt., under Colour of yt. 
name of Commission, they were safe obayinge the Late Kinge James & re- 
nouncinge their Alegence to their present Majty. 

And soe vnder pretence of mentaineinge the Lord Baltymor interest in the 
province, they endeavoured totally to destroy yt. of their Majtys., to witt, the 


87 Francis Nicholson was lieutenant governor of the Dominion of New England, sta- 
tioned at New York, in 1688-1689. Leonard W. Labaree, “Francis Nicholson,” in Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index 
(New York, 1928-1937), XIII, 499-502. 

38 Thomas Dongan was governor of New York from 1686 to 1688. Wayne E. Stevens, 
“Thomas Dongan,” ibid., V, 364-65. 

8® Sir Edmund Andros was governor of the Dominion of New England from 1686 to 
1689. Viola F. Barnes, “Sir Edmund Andros,” ibid., 1, 300-301. 

#0 See n. 28, above. 
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peoples’ faith, Allegance, & subjection, wherevpon they resolued yt. all the 
County Courts & the Process therevnto Issueinge should runn in the names 
royall stile & title of King Wm. & Queen Mary till further order from their 
Majtys., not thereby willinge or Intendinge to Judge or determine anythinge 
relateinge to the Ld. B. right & title he ever had to the Proprietorshipp of the 
Province, but the same be lef[t} to their Majtys.’ pleasures. 

And next proceedinge to setle all Civill & military officers p[ur]}sueant to 
their Majtys.’ Declaration Containeinge [continuing] all protestants in their 
places & removeinge all papist{s} out & placeinge protestants in their roomes, 
& Continued all the temporary Lawes of the Province, & then Laid County levey, 
which, notwithstandinge all the aforesaid occations of expence, was the smalest 
that ever was in the Province & soe caused the same to be drawn vp into an 
ordinance of Assembly by which the matters more fully appeare & soe vpon the 
4th september, [16]89 they adjorned the said Assembly till the first of Apriel 
next ensueinge, after which, as well as before the said Assembly, the said de- 
[{puty} Govern[or]}s, by virtue of the said Ld. B. Commission on behalfe of the 
late King James, vsed their vtmost Indeauours to stir vp the people to rebell agt. 
their present King Wm. & Queen Mary, which occation[ed} the Militia to the 
great Charge of the Province [to be placed} constantly vpon their gau[r}d, 
wherevpon the Cheif officer thereof sent to them to repaire to their houses & 
peaceably there abide & enter into bond to their majtys. to answer such things 
as should be objected agt. them to their Majtyes.’ Comissioners or such other 
authoritie as should Come hither from them, [or} otherwise [he} would force 
them to it, the which they deneyed, & therevpon Collnel Darnel, one of them, 
fled for N. England. Two others of them was apprehended & remaine vnder 
gaurds, & three others of them fled into Virginia entertained there by some 
popish friends, from whence ever since they have by letters to their Confeder- 
ates here not failed to forge & invent such lyes & vnhappy newes as they thought 
most fitt to freighten the people from their Allegance & stir them vp to rebellion 
agt. their present Majtys., & one of them, to witt, Major Sewell, with about 8 
or 9 fugitiue papists in A small Yatch came severall times into the province 
without Enteringe or Cleareinge Accordinge to an act of Parliamt., which one 
Mr. John Pain, their Majtys.’ Colector,*' takeinge notice of, p[ur}sueant to his 
duty as the Law required, demanded of him to doe the same, which he Con- 
tempttuously deneyed, threateninge him if he offered to Come on Board him, 
wherevpon, the said Sewell Comeinge againe vp into the Province [the third] 
day of [January], 1689, the said Pain with 4 men to attend him with A smale 
boat, thinkinge himself safe vnder his commission, in A peaceable way went to 
goe on board, which they deneyed; &, after 14 an hower fast argueinge ye case 

#1 John Payne was the King’s Collector of Royal Revenue in Maryland until his death on 


January 3, 1690. Sewall was not on board the vessel when Payne was shot. Browne et al. 
(eds.), Archives of Maryland, VIII, 171-74. 
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with him by the side of the said Yatch, they shott him from of[f]} the side of 
the same in the Breast with two Muskett Bulletts & five high swan shott of which 
he Imediately dyed, & his Attendance in the boate narrowly Escaped, being per- 
sued by them, dischargeinge Gunns att them to the very shoar; & then they 
retorned again to Virginiea, where, att their Arrivall as is sworn by good Evi- 
dence, That Sewell made his Men A great bowll of punch & bid them singe 
the fight was done, for they had killed John Pain, the King’s Collector, which, 
if soe, indeed itt was done before itt was begune by the Protestants, for they hurt 
not the least haire of the Papists’ head or wronged them one farthing of their 
Estates, notwithstandinge the Continuall provocations of them. Onely after the 
aforesaid murder, they disarmed som, finding yt. noe Kindnes co{u}ld charm 
or work vpon their ill natures, nor yt. any protestant co[u}ld be safe while 
there was any meanes left them of Effectinge his Ruine. 











Book Reviews 


A History of Oklahoma. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 384. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Oklahoma is a state with a unique history; here alone the annals of the red 
man form the dominant motif in the story. First it was set aside for Indian 
occupation. Civilized Indians built its first schools, published its first news- 
papers, established its first farms and ranches, and framed its first constitutions. 
At the same time hunting tribes found asylum there and began slowly to acquire 
their neighbors’ skills. Next the region was opened to white settlement; and 
the dramatic “Runs” and the rapid development of the white man’s institutions 
compress into one generation the whole history of the American frontier. Last a 
state was created with the Indians constituting a strongly marked element in 
the population, and with the frontier psychology attempting to dominate an 
industrial age. 

All this story is superbly told in the present volume. It is the first time it 
has been written for the general reader. The book should be judged not as a 
separate achievement but as the culmination of an inspiring career. When 
Foreman’s first book appeared in 1926, the history of the state was known only 
in its broad outlines; since that time he and his gifted wife have produced a 
succession of scholarly books—eleven in all—each based on original sources 
and revealing a segment of history previously unknown. By this patient process 
the development of Oklahoma in the period before the Civil War has been 
completely reconstructed. All this work was preliminary to the volume under 
review. Here Foreman brings his scattered threads together and weaves a fin- 
ished fabric. It is brilliantly written; freed from the weight of documentation 
that impeded his scholarly studies, he tells his story swiftly with a sense of 
dramatic values. 

The book is not free from faults; even Foreman’s knowledge could not com- 
pass the whole sweep of a state’s history. The period preceding the Civil War— 
the field covered by his previous studies—is a model of comprehensive scholar- 
ship and wise interpretation. The two chapters dealing with the Civil War are 
equally sound; and they constitute an entirely new contribution to the history 
of that epoch. The portion of the book dealing with Reconstruction and the 
period of white settlement is of uneven merit: many topics—the coming of the 
railroads, the career of E. C. Boudinot, the extension of Federal courts, and 
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numerous others—are based on original research and carry the light of histori- 
cal knowledge into corners previously unexplored ; other phases of this develop- 
ment are written from more general information with a resulting margin of 
inaccuracy. Most of this area has been an unexplored field, but in some cases 
Foreman’s account could have been improved by greater use of a few secondary 
books dealing with specialized subjects. The period following statehood is 
treated without special research; it is simply an interpretation by a close and 
intelligent observer of the passing scene, A detached and scientific presentation 
of this period is probably impossible at this time; and certainly no man is better 
fitted than Grant Foreman to write it from the standpoint of general knowledge. 

It is fortunate that Foreman wrote this book now. Another generation will be 
required to fill all the gaps in research, but in the meantime he has produced a 
volume comprehensive beyond the hopes of his most ardent adinirers. It should 
be read not only by Oklahomans, but by all Americans interested in the myriad 
phases of their country’s development. 


Marshall, Oklahoma ANGIE DEBO 


The Defenses of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763. By Verne E. Chatelain. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1941.: Pp. vii, 189. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography. $2.25, paper; $2.75, cloth.) 


Any monograph by Dr. Verne E. Chatelain, whose contribution to historical 
development while in the National Park Service was so important, especially in 
reference to military parks, is an addition to American history. In the case of 
Florida, a good monograph is particularly important since the early history of 
Florida has not been as carefully worked out as that of some other states. 

Florida was never anything more in Spanish times than an outpost. Its stra- 
tegic importance, as commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Bahama Channel, made it necessary for the Spanish government to garrison it, 
but the Spaniards preferred to exploit the resources of Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, so rich in metals, to establishing a strong agricultural colony in Florida. The 
consequence was that it never prospered under Spanish rule and was constantly 
in danger from the English after the settlement of Carolina. 

Even as a military settlement Florida was for many years unsatisfactory. 
The first colonization was through ‘‘missions’ conducted by Franciscan friars. 
These friars did much to promote the welfare of the local Indian tribes but failed 
to co-operate with the military authorities. The result was that the northern 
frontier was always in peril because of its essential military weakness. 

It was to remedy this weakness that the successive forts were built at Saint 
Augustine. There were many of them, at first crude, then more scientific and 
reliable. The settlement was so weak that, in 1668, the pirate Searles sailed into 
the harbor and partly destroyed the town after thoroughly looting it. It was 
after this exploit that the Spanish government began to take serious fortification 
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measures. Even then Saint Augustine was perpetually in danger. In 1702, 
James Moore, governor of Carolina, attacked Florida, failing to take Saint Au- 
gustine but destroying thirteen towns and greatly weakening the colony. In 
1740 and again in 1743, Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia, assailed Saint Augus- 
tine with a considerable fleet and army but failed both times because the de- 
fenses had become strong enough to defeat storming attempts while the invaders 
did not have sufficient supplies to enable them to reduce the place by siege. Thus 
Florida, never prosperous and sorely tried by British hostility, held out until 
1763, when it became a British possession by the peace that ended the Seven 
Years’ War, to be restored to Spain in 1783 by the peace that ended the American 
Revolution. 

The book is written in such good literary style that what would otherwise be 
a tedious narrative becomes an interesting story. The elaborate notes demonstrate 
Dr. Chatelain’s complete command of the sources. It does not appear that he 
has missed anything of the least importance. The twenty-two maps accompany- 
ing the text are superb reproductions of the manuscript originals. Seldom does a 
historical monograph appear in such beautiful form; everything is here that the 
historical student could desire. 

The work is a model of this type of research. It illustrates the versatility of 
Dr. Chatelain, who, while so much of his work has been done in the field of 
physical demonstration, is the equal of almost any American historian in research 
and monograph writing. 


Virginia Conservation Commission H. J. ECKENRODE 


An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Carolina. A Study in American- 


ization. By Frank J. Klingberg. (Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
1941. Pp. xii, 180. Appendix, bibliography. $2.00.) 


This brief study of the Negro in colonial South Carolina by Frank J. Kling- 
berg, author of The Anti-Slavery Movement in England and Anglican Humani- 
tarianism in Colonial New York, is a summary of opinion gathered from reports 
of the various missionaries which the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts sent to that colony. These reports have been preserved in the 
manuscript records of the Society, transcripts of which are available in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Professor Klingberg has supplemented these field reports 
with the views from other correspondents to the Society, whose letters are also to 
be found in the S. P. G. Manuscripts, and with extracts from the printed ma- 
terials which the Society circulated. The Huntington Library has a fine collec- 
tion of these printed sources which include the Abstracts of the Proceedings, the 
Annual Sermons, and various tracts which the Society sponsored. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author did not use also the colonial parish records, some of which 
have been edited and published, notably those of St. Helena’s Parish. 

The book, therefore, is an evaluation of the Negro by missionaries of the 
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Anglican Church and a statement of the temporizing position which the Church 
took with respect to slavery. Most planters, the missionaries found, worked their 
slaves like cattle, even on Sundays during the rush seasons of rice culture and in 
the preparation of indigo for market. When a master did give his slaves spare 
time it was usually on Saturdays and Sundays and then with the purpose of en- 
couraging them to raise their own food crops so that the owner might be free 
from the expense of buying provisions. It was against great odds, therefore, 
that the missionaries labored, for the planters maintained that Christianity made 
their slaves proud and lazy or that conversion would automatically set the Ne- 
groes free. In the face of such opposition the missionaries had, for the most 
part, to content themselves with converting and educating their own slaves, cir- 
culating the tracts sent out by the Society, and occasionally preaching in behalf 
of kind treatment. It was at no time the object of the Society to agitate for abo- 
lition of slavery but rather to persuade gently toward a position of amelioration. 

The study contains frequent lengthy quotations from missionary field reports, 
which throw additional light on the attitude of the planter toward the Negro 
slave, the relative capacities of the Indian and the Negro, and the restiveness 
which the Negro sometimes bore toward his slave bonds. These documents in 
themselves, however, give little indication of the “progress in Americanization” 
which the author claims, this, too, despite the existence for twenty years of the 
Charleston school for the education of slaves. The story is rather one of failure, 
failure of the missionaries to do more than convert and educate a pitifully small 
percentage of slaves in the total Negro population of South Carolina. The fail- 
ure is to be found not so much, perhaps, in the lack of effort or interest on the 
part of the missionaries—although their chief concern throughout the period was 
with the whites—but in rigid insistence on religious discipline which character- 
ized both the Anglican Church in the colonial period and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church later on. The work of Christianizing the Negro was left, therefore, 
to other hands, notably the Baptists and Methodists and to a lesser extent the 
Presbyterians. 

It would seem that the author's good will toward the Negro, a highly com- 
mendable thing in itself so long as it does not constitute a bias which defeats 
objectivity, has led him on several occasions into overstatement. He says, for 
example, “It may be noted that the slaves of South Carolina were chosen for 
racial fitness. The preference was for Angolas (Gullah). . . . Good looking, in- 
telligent, amiable, some were descendents of African Kings. In general, aristo- 
crats themselves, they preferred the aristocrat as master” (p. 19n.). One has 
only to glance through the slave-trade documents recorded in Elizabeth Don- 
nan’s four-volume compilation to find that the Angolas had become by the 
eighteenth century, according to most planters and merchants in the New World, 
“a proverb for worthlessness.”” This reputation, of course, may have been unjust, 
but no thorough study has been made to disprove it or to establish the fact that 
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the dominant African stock in South Carolina came from Angola. In 1755 
Henry Laurens, prosperous slave merchant in Charleston, listed Angolas as the 
fourth choice among South Carolina planters: “Gold Coast or Gambia’s are best, 
next to them Windward Coast are preferd to Angola’s” (Elizabeth Donnan, 
Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America, IV, 326). 
The record of the Negro in America is worth telling without exaggeration or 
apology. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Augustine Herrman: Beginner of the Virginia Tobacco Trade, Merchant of 
New Amsterdam, and First Lord of Bohemia Manor in Maryland. By Earl 
L. W. Heck. (Englewood, Ohio: The Author, 1941. Pp. ix, 123. Illus- 
trations, map, bibliography. $2.00.) 


Some valuable material is included in this brief biography of Augustine Herr- 
man, native of Prague, Bohemia, who became a merchant and landowner of New 
Amsterdam, engaged in the tobacco trade with Virginia, served Governor Stuy- 
vesant on diplomatic missions, was made Lord of Bohemia Manor in Maryland, 
and prepared in 1670 an excellent map of Virginia and Maryland. 

The author, however, presents Herrman as “‘the first great American merchant 
and man of business,” or even perhaps as “the first great American,” giving 
slight consideration to the fact that though Herrman’s activities and contacts 
along the Atlantic seaboard were not local, his commercial, social, and cultural 
interests were, to a great degree, those of the Old World transferred to a New 
World environment. Moreover, although the subtitle carries the phrase ‘‘Be- 
ginner of the Virginia Tobacco Trade,” the treatment given that topic is alto- 
gether too sketchy to support Herrman’s claim to have begun that trade. Among 
the sources available, and apparently not consulted, are the court records of the 
Virginia counties, Accomack and Northampton, which contain material perti- 
nent to Herrman’s trade and to other related topics. However, in spite of inade- 
quate research along some lines, of a not always unified treatment, and of occa- 
sional errors of fact—Richard Bennett, for instance, was not governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1659—the biography does illumine a figure whose contribution to 
American life in its formative period is deserving of more widespread recogni- 
tion than has, in general, been accorded. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College Susie M. AMES 


Our Landed Heritage. The Public Domain, 1776-1936. By Roy M. Robbins. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 450. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 

Since the appearance of B. H. Hibbard’s A History of Public Land Policies 
eighteen years ago, an increasing concentration of interest on the land factor is 
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noticeable in economic, political, and social studies, He who has stopped to 
analyze this factor as he builds up a running account of the development of 
American civilization is compelled by its very primacy to a reshifting of em- 
phases and a reorientation of perspective. In the middle period Congress de- 
voted from one fourth to one half of its legislative efforts to public land law re- 
considerations. Yet most casual students and many authorities on American his- 
tory are unacquainted with the issues on land policies that form the background 
of the celebrated Webster-Hayne debates, for instance. 

Here in the work of Professor Robbins we have the most exhaustive treatment 
of the systems of the Federal disposal of its vacant lands. Whereas Federal 
jurisdiction extends over forty-eight states, national property rights in vacant 
land were confined to the so-called public land states, thirty-one in number, 
while the other seventeen disposed of their wilderness lands in accordance with 
their own laws and practices. 

Our Landed Heritage deals with Federal policy in the conversion of public 
land into private ownership in the thirty-one land states. The title, therefore, 
tends to an inclusiveness which the scope of the book does not possess. Never- 
theless, the volume deserves to be required supplementary reading in all college 
introductory courses in economic and general United States history, for it has 
been only in frontier history and in specialized economics courses that the subject 
of land-disposal systems has received attention proportionate to its importance. 

This is a chronological account. Part II, “The West Welcomes the Corpora- 
tion,” and Part III, “The Corporation Triumphs,” consisting of five and six 
chapters, respectively, should have been written with less solicitude for that stu- 
dent of history who wants supplementary reading chapters to coincide with tra- 
ditional chapter headings of college texts, and more with desire to set forth 
Federal land-disposal developments as the nature of the subject demands. This 
provides the chief shortcoming of the book, namely, that its author is more adept 
at describing “American land history in terms of other forces which have shaped 
civilization” than in describing American land history as it actually developed 
and contributed vitally to the shaping “‘of the other forces” which together 
made American civilization what it is. 

His best parts are the first and the last. Seven chapters in Part I set forth the 
beginnings of the Federal land-disposal system, the sectionalism that explains the 
diversity of interests of the molders of this Federal system, and the slow demise 
of the revenue idea in disposing of Federal vacant lands. This part is weak in 
its presentation of the principles operative in the Federal confirmation of private 
land claims in the public land states, claims which originated when the terri- 
tories acquired by the Federal government were still under foreign jurisdiction. 
Its comprehension of the operation of economic laws in land settlement does not 
go so far as earlier authorities. The author did not discover the genius of such 
statesmen as John C. Calhoun and Robert J. Walker who attempted against 
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great opposition to devise a Federal land-disposal system that would allow for 
the diversity of the sections of the country and especially protect the harmonious 
development of the southern land system. This subject demands another Ballagh, 
even as Sato has been followed by Donaldson, Ely, Hill, Treat, Hibbard, Paxson, 
Schafer, Gates, Robbins, and many others. The historian of the South has a real 
challenge in meeting other sectional historians’ output with a similar depth and 
breadth of scholarship. 

The last section of the book, Part IV, forms an original contribution to the 
historical aspects of the conservation movement in which stage we now find our- 
selves. The public domain is now no longer to be disposed of, but rather con- 
served and augmented as the greater social welfare dictates. In this section the 
author has gone far beyond the province of the book in his discussion of legisla- 
tive and administrative perplexities in the conservation of Federal lands. 

The book as a whole lacks a central philosophy in line with which the ever- 
changing and often conflicting land policy events may be assessed. There is a 
vague preferential leaning toward mass welfare against special groups which 
seems very inadequate to this reviewer at this advanced stage of research in 
land problems. The author does not like statistics, and we get a poor selection, 
though statistics are the clue to proper perspective in the whole history of land 
disposal and land tenure in America. 

The study has a failing in its misuse of and reliance upon contemporary quo- 
tations of eminent protagonists and antagonists of land issues. The reader will 
find it hard to decide what Professor Robbins’ views on the issues really are. 
There is an overindulgence in adjectives which beg the question or leave us 
otherwise unconvinced. The author is lost in Horace Greeley, confuses us on the 
administration of the pre-emption system, and fights many conservation skirm- 
ishes without giving the strategy of the entire battle. Nevertheless, the book is a 
milestone in a great field of scholarship which must invite more and more co- 
workers in research. 


Paducah Junior College HENRY W. TATTER 


The Admirable Trumpeter: A Biography of General James Wilkinson. By 
Thomas Robson Hay and M. R. Werner. (Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. x, 383. Frontispiece, biblio- 
graphical note. $3.00.) 


In their Introduction to The Admirable Trumpeter the authors state that they 
are endeavoring “to discover the truth about James Wilkinson by means of an 
unbiased examination of the facts of his career as well as of the partisan accusa- 
tions against him and his own flamboyant attempts to justify himself.’ Mr. Hay 
performed the research and directed the interpretation, and Mr. Werner organ- 
ized and presented the material for the volume. 

The authors have succeeded well in their purpose. Heretofore no trustworthy 
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account of General James Wilkinson has appeared. Severe adverse criticism of 
some of his deeds influenced Wilkinson to defend himself by composing his ver- 
bose and unreliable Memoirs, which Professor McMaster asserted to be “as false 
as any yet written by man.” Since the publication of the Memoirs, these two 
types of writers have continued to work over Wilkinson: one unreservedly de- 
nouncing almost his every private and public act, the other evincing only indis- 
criminate praise of his singular career. Following a middle, nonpartisan course, 
the authors of this biography have presented their subject fairly and objectively. 
They have commended Wilkinson when his services were laudable and con- 
demned him for his many equivocal transactions, some of which were dishonor- 
able if not treasonable. 

On the credit side of Wilkinson's ledger are his important services as a young 
soldier in the early years of the American Revolution, as a pioneer in securing 
trading concessions from the Spaniards at New Orleans for his fellow Ameri- 
cans, as an Indian administrator in both the Northwest and the Southwest, and 
as a promoter of exploring expeditions into the Louisiana Territory. These 
worthy achievements of Wilkinson during the formative years of the Union have 
often been overlooked by his critics, who have emphasized the longer list of his 
suspicious and unscrupulous activities. 

Wilkinson was egoistic, self-assertive,*and bombastic. He was ever critical of 
his superiors and denunciatory of those who opposed him. Soon after General 
Gates had recommended Wilkinson for promotion as a ‘ ‘most promising mili- 
tary genius,’ the young officer was challenging his General to a series of duels 
because of disclosures about the Conway Cabal, in which they were both in- 
volved. After he moved to Kentucky in 1783, Wilkinson found among the dis- 
contented Westerners a favorable milieu in which to exercise his enormous pro- 
pensity for intrigue. In that country he engaged in ‘‘the most questionable activ- 
ities of a highly controversial career.’ He played the leading role in the conspir- 
acy to separate Kentucky from the Union and attach it to Spain. “Wilkinson 
started the Spanish conspiracy in American history. In fact, he was the Spanish 
conspiracy.” It had greater or less vitality as Wilkinson gave it greater or less 
attention. In the interest of this separatist movement Wilkinson secured large 
sums of gold from the Spanish government and was for some time a pensioner 
of Spain while an officer in the United States army. In 1808 he escaped convic- 
tion by court-martial for his connections with Spain because the proof of his 
conduct was not at that time available. He schemed with Aaron Burr in an ef- 
fort to replace Claiborne as governor of the Territory of Orleans. Whatever 
were Burr's designs in 1806 or Wilkinson's part therein, Wilkinson used his pur- 
ported exposé of Burr to commit the most unsavory episode of his career—his 
unnecessary reign of military despotism in New Orleans during the winter of 
1806-1807. After the failure of his campaign against Canada in 1813-1814, 
Wilkinson was relieved of his command and was not restored to the army after 
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his exoneration by court-martial in 1815. Wilkinson died in Mexico City in 
1825 while trying to secure a grant of land in Texas for colonization. 

The authors of The Admirable Trumpeter have given a full, straightforward 
account of the varied and contradictory life of Wilkinson, who was “the subject 
of more congressional investigations and the beneficiary of more relief legisla- 
tion than any other officer who served in the United States army.” A defect of 
their work is lack of documentation, and the Bibliographical Note is inade- 
quate. The errors found in the context, however, are too few and unimportant to 
mention. But this reviewer cannot agree with their statement that “Wilkinson 
was a typical product of the American frontier.” The American frontiersmen 
have been legion, but there has been only one General James Wilkinson. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute Grapy D. PRICE 


Intimate Virginiana. A Century of Maury Travels by Land and Sea. Edited by 
Anne Fontaine Maury. (Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 342. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Anne Fontaine Maury has rendered a worth-while service both to her kinsfolk 
and to others. She has deposited a large and valuable collection of Maury papers 
where they will be safe and available to scholars—in the Alderman Library of 
the University of Virginia—and she has put much of this material into an inter- 
esting account of three generations of her family and of the times in which they 
lived. Every person interested in United States history, and in Virginia history in 
particular, will hope that other descendants of the Reverend James Maury, the 
“correct classical scholar’’ who taught Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and fig- 
ured in the “Parson's Cause’’ with Patrick Henry, will add the Maury manuscripts 
in their possession to the same collection. 

The Reverend James Maury’s son James was appointed by President Washing- 
ton the first American consul at Liverpool. The narrative begins with him. 
Letters and diaries are woven into a continuous account by means of brief edi- 
torial comments. Included are the letters of the Consul, his English wife, Mar- 
garet, their sons and daughter, Ann, and their grandchildren. In some respects 
the most remarkable person in the book is Ann, editor of Memoirs of a Hugue- 
not Family, a woman whose strength of heart, mind, and body made her kindly 
influence felt by three generations. Among the letters to the Maurys are those 
from Washington, Lafayette, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and Cal- 
houn. The final chapters give vivid accounts of Civil War and Reconstruction in 
the South. 

Intimate Virginiana has a much wider scope than its name implies. Fascinating 
accounts are given of travels in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in the 
United States. There are glimpses of Charleston and its people, Sam Houston, a 
steamboat voyage up the Mississippi and the Ohio in 1840, and the Philadelphia 
penitentiary. The larger part of the book deals with travels in Virginia. Here 
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are presented Ragged Mountain farmers of Albemarle County “who in general 
are free-livers and profuse of the whiskey,’ ‘‘back-country Colonels,” “pig 
drivers” crowding western Virginia inns, mineral springs, stagecoach travel, Jef- 
ferson slowly dying of diabetes in 1825 and unable to visit his beloved Univer- 
sity, and a visit with James and Dolly Madison. Ann's diary for 1832 is of un- 
usual interest for she made entries concerning such varied topics as the great 
slavery debate in the House of Delegates, pampered servants being sent to a party 
in hacks, Episcopal ministers and churches, plantation life, cotton manufacturing 
and a cotton seed oil processing plant in Petersburg, the position of women, and 
the preoccupation of men in politics. 

The editor has included only those parts of the letters and diaries which she 
considered of chief interest. At the end are biographical notes, a description of 
the Maury coat-of-arms, and a bibliography. A full index would have greatly 
increased the value of the work. Matthew Fontaine Maury is represented in this 
very attractively made book by his wind and current charts which serve as end 
papers. 

College of William and Mary RICHARD L. MORTON 


Master of the Mississippi: Henry Shreve and the Conquest of the Mississippi. 
By Florence L. Dorsey. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. 
vii, 301. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.75.) 


This volume is a combination of biography, history, description, and romance, 
with some of the material bordering closely upon fiction. It is the story of the 
career of Henry Miller Shreve, one of the great leaders in the early development 
of steamboat trafic on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the man who re- 
moved the Red River raft which obstructed the channel of that stream above 
Grand Ecore, Louisiana. The book is an excellent illustration of “padding,” as 
the pertinent biographical and historical material bearing upon Shreve's career 
might easily have been compressed into a volume less than half the length of 
this one. The author weaves into the narrative a vast amount of descriptive ma- 
terial, much of which is of doubtful authenticity and therefore of little value or 
interest to the critical historian. 

The following are examples of historical inaccuracies in the volume: Vin- 
cennes, not Kaskaskia, was the capital of Indiana Territory in 1807 (p. 28). 
There were no “Mexican silver dollars” in 1807, since there was no Mexican 
nation at that date; the Spanish piece-of-eight, which furnished the model for 
the United States silver dollar, was sometimes cut into eight, not four, “bits” 
(p. 29). St. Louis had been under Spanish domination for thirty-five years, not 
“ten years,” prior to 1803 (p. 32). There is no convincing documentary evi- 
dence that LaSalle descended the Ohio River to the present site of Louisville; 
and the name “La Chine’ had been applied to the St. Lawrence rapids above 
Montreal since the days of Cartier, almost a century and a half before LaSalle 
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arrived in Canada (p. 39). There was no “Tennessee Territory’’ in 1807, it 
having been admitted into the Union as a state in 1796 (p. 55). The origin of 
the Mississippi Territory and the date of its organization are both incorrectly 
stated (p. 56). No sugar plantations existed on the Mississippi in 1807 for a 
hundred miles below the mouth of Red River, the first sugar plantation above 
Baton Rouge being established in Pointe Coupée parish about 1815 (p. 58). 
Acadian houses along the Mississippi were built high on posts or pillars, not on 
“stumps,” for protection against the frequent overflows of the river, not “for 
coolness” (p. 59). Louisiana sugar was marketed in hogsheads, not “barrels,”’ in 
1815, and the myth as to the use of cotton bales as breastworks in the Battle of 
New Orleans was exploded years ago (p. 90). The Battle of New Orleans was 
fought on the relatively high ground between the Mississippi River and the 
swamps, not in “‘waist-deep marshes” (p. 96). There were no Caddo Indians on 
Red River below the rapids at Alexandria in 1815 (p. 97). The “Whig admin- 
istration of John Quincy Adams” is inaccurate, as the Whig party was not organ- 
ized until 1834 (p. 144). There was no Spanish settlement on the present site 
of Natchitoches ‘‘before Philadelphia was founded” (p. 172). ‘Cample” should 
read ‘“Campti” (p. 188). Texas won her independence from Mexico in 1836, 
not 1837 (p. 222). The treaty ending the Mexican War was ‘‘signed” on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, not in ‘“March’’; it was ratified by the United States Senate on 
March 10, 1848 (p. 234). 

The following slips in geography have been noted: There is an apparent mis- 
conception as to the geographical position of Kaskaskia in relation to the Illi- 
nois and Mississippi rivers (p. 27). The statement that a steamboat went ‘down 
the Balize to the Gulf’’ evidences an erroneous notion as to what the “Balize’’ is 
(p. 97). The assertion that a steamboat ‘‘floated into the bay at New Orleans” 
(p. 116) is amusing, as is the statement that another steamboat later ‘crossed the 
bay to Mobile’’ from New Orleans (p. 256). The statement that “For many 
years, much of the lower Red River country had been disputed ground between 
French Louisiana and Spanish Florida” reveals a total lack of familiarity with 
the geography of that region (p. 165). The present state of Utah was a part of 
the territory acquired from Mexico in 1848 (p. 234). 

The citations to sources, which are grouped at the end of the text, are of little 
value for purposes of reference. Entire periodical articles, whole volumes, and 
even multiple-volume works, are cited without any indication of the pertinent 
pages. And such important manuscript sources as the letters of Henry Shreve 
are cited without their dates and without stating to whom they were addressed or 
from whom received. The reviewer also discovered some erroneous or incorrect 
citations in the notes. 

The extensive bibliography is poorly arranged ; some of the entries are incom- 
plete and some of the authors and titles incorrectly listed. “Cuming” is listed as 
“Cumings” (p. 290), and the same error recurs in all the citations to this work. 
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Reed McC. B. Adams is listed as “Read McAdams” (p. 292) and is also thus 
cited several times. John W. Monette, who died in 1851, is listed (p. 293) as 
the author of an article in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vof. VII 
(1920-1921). The listing of “Smith, John Kendall. A History of New Orleans. 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vol. 16” (p. 294) is undoubtedly an erroneous 
entry for John Smith Kendall, A History of New Orleans, 3 vols. (Chicago, 
1922). 

The volume contains an adequate index. The few illustrations are of artistic 
rather than historical value or interest. The format is attractive. 

Master of the Mississippi contains little new information on Henry Miller 
Shreve’s steamboat activities or on his important work in the removal of the Red 
River raft. In spite of its many shortcomings from the point of view of the 
critical historian, the volume is written in a vivid and interesting style and will 
probably have a wide appeal to the general reader who is not concerned with 
its historical and geographical accuracy. 

Louisiana State University WALTER PRICHARD 


Emily Donelson of Tennessee. Volumes | and II. By Pauline Wilcox Burke. 
(Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1941. Pp. xvi, 297; viii, 245. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, appendix. $5.00.) 


This two-volume work is a running account of the Jackson era, with especial 
emphasis on the eight-year period in which Jackson occupied the Executive Man- 
sion. It was in this period that Emily Donelson established her reputation as the 
youngest chatelaine who had ruled over the White House, quietly making a 
place in history for herself in those last eight of her twenty-nine years. Serving 
as official hostess of the White House in this period was made more difficult by 
the Eaton affair and would have taxed the abilities of the most experienced 
hostess. It is for this reason that Emily deserves the greatest admiration. 

It is not difficult to determine that the author is a lineal descendant of the 
Donelsons and particularly interested in the family genealogy. Throughout the 
work the reader is lost in many detailed incidents in the lives of members of the 
large Donelson families. For the descendants of the Donelsons this no doubt 
adds much to the biography. To the average reader, however, it breaks the con- 
tinuity of the story and loses him in the difficult problem of tracing the family 
relationships, as well as destroys the chronological order. The confusion of the 
reader is primarily brought on by the intricacies of the Donelson relationships 
and is in no way lessened by the author's sudden shifts from broadly general 
historical incidents to minutely specific episodes. Had Mrs. Burke seen fit to 
relegate much of this minutiae to footnotes or the appendix the continuity of the 
story would not have suffered so many breaks. The author's difficulty quite 
plainly lay in the fact that she had amassed a great amount of material, all of it 
interesting, and she was loath to omit even the smallest part of it. Had the 
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wealth of detail centered about Emily, rather than the Donelson clan as a whole, 
the title would have been more suitable. Mrs. Burke herself admits this weak- 
ness when she states that “so much family lore came to light that the scope of 
the book extends beyond the title” (Vol. II, p. 213). 

To this reviewer the most interesting part of the work is that dealing with the 
much discussed Eaton affair. Through the numerous letters quoted by the author 
the reader gets a clearer picture of Mrs. Eaton and can better understand the 
trying situation which her presence created in Washington society. Furthermore, 
the story is presented in such a way as to make Jackson's position in the affair 
reasonable. Mrs. Burke has put her finger on the person largely responsible for 
the solution of the unpleasant affair-—-General John Coffee. Had she examined 
the Coffee manuscript collection in the Alabama Department of Archives and 
History she would have found further substantiation of her conclusion. 

In this two-volume work Mrs. Burke has brought together years of research 
and careful study of the life and conditions surrounding her subject. Her bibli- 
ography and copious notes indicate that she has left few stones unturned in her 
effort to obtain information. The material which she has found is most interest- 
ing and her presentation is unusually sympathetic. She has included many rare 
photographs and a useful and essential chart of that part of the Donelson fam- 
ily about which her biography is woven. For one interested in the Donelsons and 
their relations this work is highly recommended. 


Newberry College GORDON T, CHAPPELL 


Edgar Allan Poe. A Critical Biography. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. xviii, 804. Illustrations, 
appendices, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This large new life of Poe is irritating, almost unreadable, yet indispensable. 
It could have been the definitive biography, but it is not. 

The book reveals enormous and successful industry. One would judge that Dr. 
Quinn has assembled all or nearly all of the documents necessary for the writing 
of a complete, accurate life—something done by no other biographer of Poe. 
He has solved or thrown light on a host of minor problems and a few important 
cruxes, such as Poe’s career at the University of Virginia, his (single) marriage 
to Virginia Clemm, and his mythical second trip to Europe. But Dr. Quinn's 
great contribution is his complete exposition of the vicious forgeries perpetrated 
by the Reverend Mr. Rufus W. Griswold, Poe's literary executor. A tremend- 
ously important consideration here is that those who have written about Poe 
since the appearance of Griswold’s first biographical notice (on October 9, 1849) 
have all, whether sympathetic to Poe or not, been more or less caught in Gris- 
wold’s web of forged letters and calumnious assertions. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Quinn's ability as a finder of facts is not matched by an 
equal ability as writer, interpreter, and critic. This biography is not well written. 
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One finds in it such things as illogical punctuation, unintentially colloquial Eng- 
lish, confusion in point of view, awkward or ambiguous sentences, and poor 
paragraphing. All of this is comparatively unimportant. What is more important 
is that the style in general is pedestrian or laboriously dramatic. Moreover, the 
biographer lacks skill in selecting and arranging his materials. The opening 
pages of the book are crowded with minute and unedifying details of the the- 
atrical careers of Poe’s parents, details better relegated to an appendix. Later, 
the progress of the life story is interrupted from time to time by the verbatim 
inclusion of documents which are frequently both tedious and only partly rele- 
vant. 

The naive speculations and ruminations with which the pages are peppered 
are a curious feature of the book. The following are characteristic, not extreme: 
“Whether the Irish strain in Edgar Poe was responsible for any imaginative 
quality would be difficult to establish” (p. 18); “. . . is it hard to believe that 
these two young actors, who lived among the smybolic figures of the stage, trans- 
mitted to their son that capacity to create those marvellous symbols of love, of 
pride, of death, and of beauty... ?” (p. 50); “Perhaps it was the essential 
purity which shines through his poctry that attracted them [women], and made 
him unaware of any reason why their friendship might not be sought” (p. 91) ; 
“Just as something inherently pure in his nature kept Poe’s great rival, Haw- 
thorne, from describing the details of the adultery of Hester Prynne, so Poe, 
equally aware of the artistic value of reticence, leaves the sins for which the 
doomed city ["The City in the Sea’} is punished to the imagination” (p. 182) ; 
and ‘‘For where in our history has a boy of twenty-two showed such a mastery 
of nearly every form of temporal, accentual and tonal variety the English lan- 
guage affords?” (p. 183). 

In testing the worth of the book as a critical biography, one’s central concern 
must be with the treatment accorded the subject and his writings. Here, too, Dr. 
Quinn leaves something to be desired. He has, unquestionably, done much le- 
gitimate work in refurbishing Poe’s personal reputation ; but when all is said and 
done, he has made the book entirely too much a whitewashing job. The biogra- 
pher is so completely in sympathy with his subject that he finds it easy to depre- 
ciate or deny unfavorable evidence, and he seldom questions favorable evidence 
or Poe’s own evidence. (Incidentally, the time seems ripe for someone to dress 
the balance with a judicious defense of John Allan, Poe’s foster father.) 

Dr. Quinn gives detailed critical consideration to Poe's poetry and prose. To 
the taste of this reviewer (who is not an admirer of Poe’s verse or of Dr. 
Quinn's variety of criticism), these lavishly adulatory passages are the least ap- 
pealing portions of the volume, One is distressed by the author's unfaltering 
admiration for bad lines and by his unwavering devotion to the idea that Poe's 
adolescent musings constitute deep thought. 

The latter part of the book makes better reading than the first, perhaps be- 
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cause towards the end one joins the biographer in sympathizing with his subject. 
In these last years Poe was a pitiable figure, and some of the pathos of his life 
filters through Dr. Quinn’s cluttered pages. 


Tulane University Guy A. CARDWELL, Jr. 


William Henry Harrison: His Life and Times. By James A. Green. (Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 536. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Mr. Green, an enthusiastic admirer of William Henry Harrison, believes that 
previous biographers have failed to do justice either to his hero or to the fron- 
tiersmen of the Old Northwest. Overlooking, strangely enough, the first-rate 
book by Freeman Cleaves which was published in 1939, he tells us that “the 
most recent biography” is by Dorothy Burne Goebel. While he admits that Miss 
Goebel’s book (which was published in 1926) is ‘‘a marvelous job of research,” 
he considers it unsympathetic, even unkind to Harrison, and written “without 
knowledge or at least a spiritual appreciation of the pioneers.” 

This is indicative of Mr. Green’s own affectionate and uncritical attitude to- 
ward his subject. He has for years collected Harrisoniana and garnered tradi- 
tional stories about his hero’s “kindly and magnetic personality.’’ But he is ob- 
viously untrained in historical method, and his tribute to Harrison and the pio- 
neers is a rambling book filled with local color, anecdotes, and antiquarian lore. 
His materials are not well organized or well presented ; he has no footnote refer- 
ences to sources; and he has given much space to long and frequently unimpor- 
tant quotations, to recollections of his visits to places associated with Harrison, and 
to digressions on conditions as they were and as they now are. Often his descrip- 
tions of historical shrines, monuments, and pageants are as full as his narrative 
of the events which these commemorate. 

The first half of his book covers Harrison’s boyhood in Virginia, his army 
experiences under Anthony Wayne, and his services as territorial delegate, gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, and commander of the Northwest Army during the 
War of 1812. He gives a detailed picture of the frontier background, but his 
account of Harrison's land-cession treaties, the trouble with Tecumseh, and the 
campaigns of the War of 1812 are discursive and superficial. He defends Har- 
rison’s conduct as governor and general, is indignant at the strictures of James 
Truslow Adams, and loads down his narrative with descriptive material on 
the battlefield of Tippecanoe and biographical sketches of Harrison's army col- 
leagues. 

In similar fashion he treats of Harrison’s postwar career, introducing it with 
a chapter on the Ohio Valley West in 1815. The victor of Tippecanoe and the 
Thames became the farmer of North Bend, served in the Ohio legislature and in 
Congress, and advocated internal improvements and tariff protection. His popu- 
larity suffered from his connection with the Bank of the United States when 
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many Ohio voters in protest against that institution gave vent to extreme state 
rights sentiments, which Mr. Green calls “a kind of nonsense’ which the Civil 
War was to end. Following his unhappy adventure in diplomacy as minister to 
Colombia in 1828-1829, Harrison became clerk of court of Hamilton County 
and began to plan his elevation to the White House. “Old Tippecanoe” showed 
surprising strength in 1836, won the Whig nomination from Clay in 1840, and 
was elected in the sing-song campaign of that year. 

Mr. Green gives an inadequate account of the Harrisburg Convention and of 
national politics in general, His interest is in Harrison's travels and speeches 
and the trivia of campaigning. He devotes a whole chapter to Harrison's tri- 
umphal progress from Ohio to Washington in 1841, gives a sketchy account of 
his month as president, and pays considerable attention to the funeral cere- 
monies of this man who enjoyed, he says, “a greater degree of the love and 
affection of the people than any of his fellows since the days of Washington.” 
The last chapter, and the most interesting one, is on Harrison's domestic life. 

This biography will certainly not supersede those written by Goebel and 
Cleaves, but it should be of interest to persons who share Mr. Green’s admiration 
for Harrison and to local historians and genealogists in Ohio and Indiana. 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 


Citadel Cadets. The Journal of Cadet Tom Law. Edited by John Adger Law, 
assisted by Marjorie A. Potwin. (Clinton, South Carolina: P. C. Press, 
1941. Pp. viii, 346. Illustrations, supplements. $3.00.) 


This repository of a student's thoughts and narrative of some of the events 
marking the “‘college’’ period of his life was written for his own reference, “‘sat- 
isfaction and enjoyment.” Intellectual, deeply religious, and delicate in his 
tastes, Tom Law often found communing with himself more satisfying than with 
another. His observations and meditations were neither broad nor profound, yet 
they are interesting and instructive. 

Life for the hundred or more bewhiskered cadets in the “Old Prison’’ was 
serious. Without school sports and social diversions, the routine of classes—be- 
ginning at seven o’clock—inspections, drills, and dress parades was broken only 
by the occasional activities of literary societies, public examinations, leaves, and 
commencements. Artificial rules and regulations and the crowding of as many as 
five men in a room fomented rebellion. The “foolish,” “despotic,” or “bull- 
like” authorities who attempted to restrain the students were burned in effigy or, 
by order of the class, denied mention in the diarist’s valedictory. Nor were cadet 
tempers soothed when deprived of Irish potatoes and molasses and forced to 
subsist on fat pork, rice, “dry baker's bread,” and “tough beef scarcely eatable for 
a dog.” A bursar who restored their potatoes and molasses and added tomato 
sauce, rice pudding, “hopinjon,” and “corn bread for supper,” together with 
other delicacies occasionally, became the most popular college official. 
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The academic program was foremost in Cadet Law's thoughts. If he was 
denied Latin and Greek, he was taught to study ‘thoroughly and systematically.” 
Military discipline and the weekly parades loomed large, but science and tactics 
encroached little on the curriculum. Two military sessions lasting a month each 
were held annually. During these periods when no academic exercises were held, 
the Superintendent might grant furloughs for half the time. 

Although the school disclaimed any obligation to entertain its students, the 
city offered a variety of diversions. Some cadets preferred “‘simple waltzes and 
cotillions,” the races, fairs, joustings, and the theater; but the diarist found ‘‘the 
hospitality and refined politeness of the people of Charleston’ and the society 
of the young women of Jacobs’s and Bates’s schools ‘remarkable pleasant.” He 
was a great favorite in social circles, invariably formal and extremely reluctant to 
violate such rules as that forbidding him to walk with a young woman on King 
Street. 

Tom Law regularly attended the various well-filled churches of the city, never 
failing to praise the sermons of that “giant among Presbyterian ministers and 
educators,” John L. Girardeau. But the cathedral attracted merely because he 
desired ‘‘to see the Catholic form” of worship. As his religious interests deep- 
ened, he assisted in the “Sabbath School for little Negroes,” or taught classes on 
Sunday and Thursday nights for slaves who “‘visited their wives,” or were for 
other reasons impelled to miss the regular services. 

If he was little interested in vulgar amusements and entertainments, Charles- 
ton’s efforts to marshal men and materials to hold Kansas for slavery, or in its 
reaction to the death of Preston S. Brooks, he left illuminating glimpses of some 
prominent contemporaries, William Gilmore Simms'’s voice was ‘rough [and} 
rattling,” and Paul Hamilton Hayne's was “very deficient.” But, following no 
written text and talking in “familiar style,” James L. Petigru was able to give a 
“most interesting . . . exhibition of eloquence.” Edward Everett's “Washington 
Oration” was the finest thing Law ever heard. The speaker's voice, delivery, and 
composition “were magnificant.” General Winfield Scott's ‘stern countenance 
and penetrating eyes,” ‘‘fine appearance and exactness of dress’’ were what the 
diarist expected of ‘Old Fuss and Feathers.” 

Although the Journal deals mainly with the cadet’s life in Charleston, it con- 
tains interesting allusions to conditions in the back country. Travel, even in the 
train's “night car,” was slow and arduous. Guests at a country party might 
keep their hats on, chew tobacco, spit on the floor, gorge themselves, or go into 
“the back room and . . . [get] to kissing, etc." Yet others preferred the piano 
on such occasions. Tom enjoyed a visit at Floral College where boys in “‘but- 
tons” were lionized by girls “of a size’’ that admitted almost any liberties being 
taken—even a “parting kiss.” Planters might patronize a hotel run by a Negro, 
“liquor” voters before an election, or witness a circuit rider's efforts to start the 
“Holy Laugh” and other forms of religious excitement in his audience. General 
frolic and levity featured Christmas celebrations. 
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The editors, whose names appear only under a note toward the end of the 
volume, have done much to enhance the Journal's value, Explanatory notes are 
generally adequate; illustrations are profuse but good. The index to names and 
schools mentioned in the text and footnotes is inadequate. The bibliography is 
useful ; the presswork commendable. Some of the material appearing in the Ded- 
ication and the Foreword should have been included, with other data, in a serv- 
iceable introduction. Scholarly readers are not adequately informed of the liber- 
ties taken with the manuscript. 


Charleston, South Carolina Ottis CLARK SKIPPER 


Northern Editorials on Secession. Volumes | and II. Edited by Howard Cecil 
Perkins. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. xxxiv, 
538, xxvi; xxviii, 539-1107, xxvi. Newspaper index. $10.00.) 


The publication of these two volumes of editorials, under the sponsorship of 
the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee of the American Historical 
Association, completes the original project undertaken by that Committee more 
than ten years ago. Scholars now have available for convenient use the best 
newspaper editorials published during the crisis of 1860-1861. 

A task such as this involves indefatigable labor over a long period of time. 
The two volumes contain 495 editorials from 190 northern newspapers, They 
cover the period from September, 1860, through June, 1861. No one knows 
better than the reviewer the amount of work involved in their selection and faith- 
ful reproduction. That part of the work is obviously well done, for which 
scholars must be eternally grateful to the editor. On the other hand, there are 
some serious faults with the way in which the project was planned, for which 
either the editor or the Beveridge Fund Committee is to blame. 

The editor says in his introduction: ‘The secession crisis may be said to have 
begun with the Democratic National Convention of 1860, meeting on April 23 
at Charleston, South Carolina.” It certainly did not begin any later, which 
raises the puzzling question: why no editorials until September and only 17 in 
the months of September and October? Why do 60 per cent of them bear dates 
after the formation of the Confederate States of America in February, 1861, and 
50 per cent after Lincoln's inauguration in March, 1861? 

The editor professedly attempted to reproduce editorials in proportion to the 
population of the several states and the relative strength of party candidates in 
the presidential election. The distribution by states is fairly accurate, though 
there are good reasons to doubt the wisdom of it since large metropolitan news- 
papers—particularly those of New York—were read widely beyond the limits 
of the states in which they were published. The attempt at a distribution ac- 
cording to party strength, however, failed. The Lincoln press was given the 
space to which it was entitled, but not so the Douglas press. If one omits Penn- 
sylvania, where the Breckinridge vote, due to the vagaries of politics, was far 
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stronger than prosouthern sentiment, Breckinridge and Bell received a combined 
vote of about one tenth that of Douglas. Even allowing them Pennsylvania, 
and the entire fusion votes of New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, the 
total is about one half of the Douglas vote. Yet, there are 115 editorials from 
Douglas papers, 77 from Breckinridge papers, and 23 from Bell papers. The 
Douglas press was grossly slighted in distribution of space. Again the editor says 
he deliberately neglected the antislavery ‘‘sheets.’”” Why, then, did he include a 
section on the “Morality of Slavery” composed almost entirely of editorials from 
the prosouthern Breckinridge and Bell newspapers, some of them written before 
the presidential election ? 

Finally, the arrangement of editorials by subjects ‘‘most relevant to the theme 
of transition from peace to War’’ was a grave error. No valid reason ever yet 
has been presented for compiling source materials of this nature other than 
chronologically, as anyone who attempts to read these with reference to the 
rapid movement of events in 1860-1861 will understand. One feels like tearing 
the book apart and rearranging the editorials before trying to do anything with 
them at all. Five editorials in Section II (‘The Prospect of Secession”) were 
written after all of the editorials in Section III (‘Buchanan's Message to Con- 
gress”). Fifteen editorials in Section IV (‘‘Secession: Right or Revolution”) 
were written in November before Congress met, before Buchanan's annual mes- 
sage, and before the South Carolina Convention assembled, yet they follow Sec- 
tion III on Buchanan's message to Congress. There are three sections on Fort 
Sumter: “The Strategy of Sumter” (December 21-June 13), “The Sequel of 
Sumter” (April 13-May 29), and “Post-Sumter Pleas for Peace” (April 15- 
June 29). Finally, there are three sections coming midway in the two volumes 
which seem to have been thrown in anywhere to dispose of them: ‘The Ever- 
lasting Negro” (November 22-May 18), “The Morality of Slavery’ (Septem- 
ber 8-April 13), and “The ‘Chivalry’ (October 31-June 3). The issues of the 
period were confusing enough without all of this added confusion. The reviewer 
found eight editorials dealing with the Washington Conference Convention. 
They were written between February 11 and March 30, but they are scattered 
through six sections of the volumes and from pages 311 to 1002. 

The editorials are brilliantly written. They show wide differences of opinion, 
but very little confusion of thought. The editor has included a splendid intro- 
duction, with specially valuable comments on the editorial staffs of the several 
papers. The fine quality of the volumes as source materials for an understanding 
of this trying period of American history greatly overshadows the defects of 


compilation. No student of the period, and certainly no library, can afford to be 
without them. 


University of Michigan DwicHTt L. DuMonD 
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Pemberton, Defender of Vicksburg. By John C. Pemberton. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 350. Illustrations, maps, 


appendices. $3.50.) 


The shibboleth that the fall of Vicksburg cut the Confederacy in half has been 
repeated for more than seventy-five years with little authority for its truth except 
constant repetition, It would be more nearly correct to say that the loss of the 
Nashville-Chattanooga-Atlanta-Mobile line sundered the Confederacy, for this 
was much more effective in bringing about its fall. 

By the spring of 1863 Vicksburg had lost most of its military importance. Its 
possession by the southern forces neither effectively blocked the Mississippi River 
to use by northern vessels, nor did its possession ensure the delivery of supplies 
from the trans-Mississippi region to southern armies east of the river. As long 
as Port Hudson in northern Louisiana was held, control of the Red River as a 
route for supplies was secure, but the ineptitude of the southern leadership in the 
trans-Mississippi South and the failure to concentrate the troops under unified 
command prevented effective use either of the river or of the troops west of the 
river. 

General John C. Pemberton was President Davis's choice to command the 
forces defending Vicksburg. From the beginning he labored under several im- 
portant handicaps. He was of northern birth; in his conduct of affairs in his 
previous station in South Carolina he had not displayed any unusual capacity or 
ability; but perhaps most important, he was a stranger alike to the officers and 
men he would command and from whom he must have loyal and wholehearted 
co-operation if success was to be had. Sterling Price, commanding in southern 
Missouri, who was probably the most capable local commander, was not accept- 
able to Davis and was kept in the background; Earl Van Dorn, a gallant and 
vigorous officer, was not considered; and T. H. Holmes was in his dotage. 
Richard Taylor, Davis's brother-in-law, and E. Kirby Smith likewise were passed 
over. Each of them commanded small independent forces. Pemberton, however, 
was given no control over any of them. To add to the confusion and uncer- 
tainty, General Joseph E. Johnston, only partially recovered from wounds, was 
placed in general command of all the Confederate troops between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi, but he had no real authority to move large bodies of 
troops from place to place as needed, nor did he have any jurisdiction whatever 
over troops in the trans-Mississippi department. Johnston's assignment, as the 
sequel proved, was of little or no help to Pemberton. In addition lack of suffi- 
cient cavalry made it difficult and at times impossible to obtain correct informa- 
tion as to Grant's strength and movements. 

Pemberton’s entry into this discordant and scrambled situation did not augur 
well for the future, It is not certain that an abler man could have saved Vicks- 
burg, but it is possible the army defending that place could have been saved, 
even though the city was lost. Pemberton, agreeing with President Davis, tried 
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to defend Vicksburg to the last and lost both the city and his army. Once Grant 
with his superior force arrived at Jackson, and was thus between Johnston's small 
force near that place and Vicksburg, the fate of Pemberton’s army was sealed 
unless it was withdrawn toward Port Hudson to a junction with the troops de- 
fending that place, thence moving east to a junction with Braxton Bragg in 
Tennessee, or westward into the trans-Mississippi. 

The author of this biography of his grandfather considers none of these con- 
ditions or choices. Most of the book is taken up with a recital of the well-known 
facts of the Vickburg campaign accompanied by an attempt to justify Pemberton 
in his leadership to the disadvantage of others, particularly Johnston. There is 
no satisfactory discussion of the relations existing between Davis and Pemberton. 

This book is neither a complete nor an objective study of the campaign and of 
Pemberton’s leadership. No account is given of operations in the Vicksburg and 
adjacent areas before Pemberton assumed command. The campaign is treated as 
an isolated incident with little reference to what occurred elsewhere. 

There are several maps of the vicinity of Vicksburg, but none of the larger © 
area between Memphis and Baton Rouge. There are footnotes, including many 
citations to the Pemberton Papers, but without indication as to whether the ma- 
terial cited has been published in the Official Records or elsewhere. Extensive use 
is also made of the defense of Pemberton contained in Mrs. Sarah Anne (Ellis) 
Dorsey's Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen (1866), 159-232. An appendix 
contains Pemberton’s “hitherto unpublished answer,”’ without date, to General 


Johnston's charges made in his Narrative of Military Operations (1874). There 
is an index. 


Locust Valley, New York THOMAS ROBSON Hay 


A Conscientious Turncoat: The Story of John M. Palmer, 1817-1900. By George 
Thomas Palmer. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 297. 
Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


The flavor of John M. Palmer is best imparted by a quotation from the intro- 
duction to this biography, as follows: “. . . born and reared in a slave state, he 
became a vehement abolitionist; a Southerner, he became a major general in the 
Union Army; a hereditary Democrat, he helped form the Republican party; a 
Republican governor of Illinois, he switched back to the Democratic party ; a suc- 
cessful lawyer of means and respectability, he fought for social reform and radi- 
cal labor legislation; a Democratic United States senator, he helped organize the 
‘goldbug’ revolt and headed the Gold-Democrat third party which probably 
took enough votes away from William Jennings Bryan to elect William McKin- 
ley president and enthrone Mark Hanna Republicanism for its long reign.” This 
should establish Palmer as about the only consistent public figure in America 
during the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. He chose a line of prin- 
ciple and conduct and adhered to it, while the chief political organizations of the 
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day, in their mad gyrations, by turn crossed his line; as each came in its turn to 
his position, he attached himself to it and and held on until it parted from him. 
It would be much more accurate to say that parties joined him, rather than that 
he joined parties. In any case, there are not many men in our history who are 
more interesting or more important than this honest and intelligent humani- 
tarian, who was for decades a key figure in the politics of a key state. 


It is shameful that we have had to wait so long for a biography of Palmer, and 
it is clearly to the credit of his son, Dr. George Thomas Palmer, that the effort 
under review has been made. It is thus with great regret that your reviewer must, 
in all conscience, judge this effort inadequate. Major General-Governor-Senator 
Palmer was a most interesting character. He left his own memoirs as a guide 
(Personal Recollections: The Story of an Earnest Life [1901}). He left many 
exceptionally revealing and delightful letters, His public records are full and 
accessible. Yet in spite of all this, his biography is a dull and pedestrian book, 
faulty in style and structure, without adequate citations, without bibliography, 
and much less helpful in understanding the crucial issues of the period than 
readers have a right to expect. 

The failure is largely technical. It is not clear what doctorate Dr. Palmer holds, 
but it could hardly be a Ph.D. in history. History writing looks so easy that 
even intelligent laymen believe that they can write history, and a few have done 
so with distinction. History writing is nevertheless a craft, and the rule still 
holds that it is not done well except by those who have training in it. The 
faults of Dr. Palmer’s book about his father are the faults characteristic of lay 
writers. Your reviewer wishes that Dr. Palmer could have been persuaded to 
publish a full edition of his father’s letters and papers instead of an amateur 
biography which is not worthy of so distinguished a subject. 


Georgia State College for Women M. SWEARINGEN 


The Road to Disappearance. By Angie Debo. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 399. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Uncle Sam's Stepchildren. The Reformation of United States Indian Policy, 
1865-1887. By Loring Benson Priest. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 310. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


Both these volumes have their climax in the destruction of Indian tribal or- 
ganization by the distribution of land in severalty. They reach their goals in dif- 
ferent manners: the former by tracing the history of one tribe and viewing it 
from the Indian standpoint, the latter by considering United States Indian policy 
in general for the twenty years preceding the Dawes Act. 


The Road to Disappearance is a history of the Creek, stressing the period since 
1865 and dealing with their early history largely by way of introduction. It does 
not give one confidence in a book to read in its opening paragraph that the Creek 
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derived their name from the number of creeks in their country. This and many 
similar statements in the introductory section suggest that it might have been 
better had the author confined her discussion exclusively to the later period. For 
this period since 1865 the book is undoubtedly of great value. The War Be- 
tween the States was a civil war for the Creek in which the tribe divided in its 
loyalties and the warring factions fought to their mutual discomfiture; for the 
United States, as after the War of 1812, punished both loyal and disloyal im- 
partially by confiscation of tribal land. After the war, with their differences 
patched up but never wholly composed, the Creek struggled back toward ease 
and even prosperity. Miss Debo, always looking through Indian eyes and writ- 
ing largely from Indian sources, depicts the awkwardness of the Creek in han- 
dling their new “white” constitution, the occasional conflicts with the Plains In- 
dians whose savage nature sometimes outwearied the toleration and liberalism 
even of the Creek, the struggle against the cattlemen trespassing on Creek grass- 
land, the constant fending-off of railroad promoters, and the guarding against 
squatters on Creek domains. All these vicissitudes the Creek could bear with 
stubborn patience provided they might keep their tribal identity and tribal organi- 
zation. When their tribal lands were distributed in severalty they finally reached 
the end of that road of disappearance which they had been traveling since the 
death of Alexander McGillivray. 

Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren constitutes the most intense scrutiny that has ever 
been made into Indian policy. Shaken by the evident bankruptcy of Indian ad- 
ministration during the Civil War, the government turned in its perplexity to 
several hasty and ill-considered avenues of reform. It abolished treaties, tried 
concentration, gave the appointment of agents to churches, established an amateur 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and flirted with the idea of placing Indian Af- 
fairs under the War Department. The first two were the only ones that appreci- 
ably affected Indian administration. Neither was conceived in altruism nor re- 
sulted in benefit. As public interest quickened the hunt was on for a panacea to 
replace these admitted palliatives. The Dawes Act was the result of a desire to 
achieve the maximum of benefit to the white man with a minimum of misfor- 
tune to the Indian. It was passed by an unholy alliance of those who would sep- 
arate the Indian from his past and those who would separate him from his patri- 
mony. The Indians were practically unanimous in their opposition. The Dawes 
Act is today “officially regarded as merely the latest and most contemptible fea- 
ture of America’s long abuse of the Indian voice.” Uncle Sam's Stepchildren 
is not only a most important contribution to Indian history ; it is also a revelation 
of an untrammeled democracy working its selfish, callous, and ignorant will on a 


helpless people. 
Florida State College for Women R. S. COTTERILL 
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John A. Moon: Father of the Parcel Post. By Anna Mary Moon and Joe Phil- 
lips. (Chattanooga: The Authors, 1941. Pp. 229. Frontispiece. $4.50.) 


There is need for careful and objective studies of many Southerners who served 
in Congress in that period between the end of Reconstruction and the first World 
War. Members of the minority party for the most part, they seldom made the 
headlines or attached their names to the more important acts of Congress. Thus, 
historians have been prone to dismiss them as men of small abilities in contrast to 
the “giants” of the ante-bellum South. The idea seems to prevail that they were 
narrowly sectional or partisan in their views and generally stood in the way of 
progress. A casual glimpse at the records of these men, as revealed by the Con- 
gressional Record, suggests that they need to be re-evaluated. 

The case of John A. Moon may illustrate this point. After serving as city 
attorney for Chattanooga, Tennessee, and as judge of the Circuit Court, Moon 
was elected in 1896 to the national House of Representatives. He continued in 
this position until his defeat in the Harding landslide in 1920. He devoted long 
years of study to national problems, particularly those coming before the com- 
mittees on which he served. Never a showman, he came to be respected by his 
colleagues of both parties, and his views, especially on postal matters, carried 
much weight. While he was a thoroughgoing Democrat of the Bryan school, 
he would break with his party on matters before the House when he thought 
sound policy dictated co-operation with the Republicans. 

This study of Judge Moon's career holds much valuable information, gleaned 
for the most part from the Congressional Record and supplemented by a few 
newspaper comments, Unfortunately, however, it does not measure up to the 
highest standards for historical writings. Organization of material presented 
could be improved upon, while the authors frequently show weakness in critical 
analysis and in the ability to distinguish between the relevant and irrevelant. 

The most serious drawback to the book, however, is its lack of objectivity. 
The outstanding illustration of this is its subtitle, which calls Moon “Father of 
the Parcel Post.’ It is true that he was chairman of the committee which spon- 
sored the measure in the House, yet he considered the good roads feature of the 
bill of more importance than the parcel post (p. 138). Moon seems to have be- 
gun serious consideration of parcel post in 1912 (p. 219), yet in the twelve years 
preceding that date some forty-two bills and resolutions looking to that end had 
been introduced in the House alone. Of these only one bears Moon’s name—a 
measure calling for parcel post on rural routes, which was introduced in the ses- 
sion of 1910-1911. These facts raise a question as to the validity of the sub- 
title. Again it would seem that more light should be thrown upon the statement 
that “Moon drew up most of the laws that govern the Hawaiian Islands” 
(p. 67), and that he was “one of the leading actors on the national political 
Stage” (p. 20). 


Vanderbilt University DANIEL M. ROBISON 
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The Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
Pp. x, 431. Illustrations, bibliography. $2.50.) 


This is the fifteenth volume in the popular Rivers of America series. It is a 
lively book, full of good humor and charm, and abounding in human-interest 
stories of the Kentucky Valley folk. Professor Clark shows that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the Kentucky River and its people. He portrays the Kentucky not 
alone as a river or as a drainage system, but as a way of life—or rather several 
ways of life. Beginning with the land speculators who “blundered through the 
river's valley,” he brings his interesting narrative up to date. He shows that the 
Kentucky is not an “humble stream,’ but one which personifies the “American 
dream of rugged independence and self-determination.’’ He gives a vivid de- 
scription of the headwaters of the river where men make money from coal, oil, 
and gas; he then takes us down the river to the region below Frankfort where 
men earn a livelihood by making whisky. There are interesting accounts of the 
Lower Fork, where once ‘‘stalking feudists’’ ambushed their victims along its 
banks, of Troublesome Creek, the “longest’’ little creek in the United States, 
Devil-Jump Branch, and other creeks in the valley. One is inclined to believe 
that the people of these communities have lived up to the names of their streams. 

Professor Clark is to be commended for presenting a readable account of the 
social life of the Kentucky country. The chapter dealing with the frontier out- 
post of Boonesborough is excellent reading ; and so are the chapters on the Blue- 
grass and the Kentucky mountaineers. The economic history of the valley is not 
omitted and there are chapters dealing with the river trade to New Orleans and 
the history of steamboating on the Kentucky. But the author is at his best when 
he depicts the social, religious, and political life of the Kentucky people. There 
are literally hundreds of “good stories'’"—some of them of the “tall” variety 
and many of them admittedly legendary—and one suspects that the author 
omitted some of his best stories of the Kentucky people because he considered 
them too earthy. In four chapters entitled: “All Hands Up and Circle Left,” 
“Shakers,” ‘Hard Shells,’ and ‘‘Funeralizing,’’ he has presented much interesting 
material on the social and religious practices and customs of the Kentucky people. 
Some of the finest ballads this reviewer has ever seen in print are to be found in 
these chapters. There is a chapter on Nancy Hanks and Abraham Lincoln’s Ken- 
tucky forebears ; it would be difficult to write about the Kentucky region without 
doing this. Neither could one write about this part of the country without dis- 
cussing horse racing, colonels—" American pomperoser’’—moonshining and the 
whiskey traffic, ‘‘feudin’,”” and Kentucky food. Dr. Clark has handled these sub- 
jects well and most of them with considerable restraint. He does not brag too 
much about Kentucky horses, Kentucky ‘‘corn,”’ or the famous “colonels.” But 
his descriptions of Kentucky food are simply mouth-watering. He writes about 
squirrel stew, water-ground meal, old hams, golden Kentucky sorghum, Kentucky 
sausage, and other palatable dishes. “Nowhere else in the United States,” he 
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says, “has food been more a part of human life than up and down the Kentucky 
River. Eating is a sort of second religion.” Kentucky foods, like Kentucky 
whisky, undergo several regional changes before the river runs its full course, but 
regardless of the locality described the food is good and the Kentuckian “lives 
to eat.”” 

One of the best chapters in the book is on ‘‘Politics, Kentucky Style.’ There is 
a lengthy discussion of the fabulous Cassius M. Clay, the famous Lion of White- 
hall and abolition champion. There are also interesting accounts and pen por- 
traits of Henry Clay, Humphrey Marshall, William Goebel, William Littell, 
Judge Perry, Judge James H. Mulligan, and other colorful political personalities. 
The last stanza of Judge Mulligan’s poem, “In Kentucky,” published in 1902, 
after extolling Kentucky's virtues and sins, seems to give an appropriate descrip- 
tion of Kentucky politics: 


The song birds are the sweetest 

In Kentucky ; 
The thoroughbreds are fleetest 

In Kentucky ; 
Mountains tower proudest, 
Thunder peals the loudest, 
The landscape is the grandest, '‘ 
And politics the damndest, 


In Kentucky. 


Professor Clark gathered much of the material for this book at the sources. He 
“attended delayed funerals, Hardshell foot washings, Holy Roller meetings, and 
in the Bluegrass . . . observed first-hand many of the things’ about which he has 
written. He has presented much of the social life of a river valley “where the 
scene never grows stale nor life becomes boring for the lack of excitement.” He 
has succeeded admirably in attaining the unifying purpose of the Rivers of Amer- 
ica series—'‘the writing of intimate human histories of our river valleys—without 
sacrificing in the least distinctive personal quality.” 


University of North Carolina HuGH T. LEFLER 


Songs of Yesterday. A Song Anthology of American Life. Compiled by Philip 
D. Jordan and Lillian Kessler. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1941. Pp. 392. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


In the noble but not always gentle sport of folk-song hunting there are three 
schools. One, following Walter Scott, snapshots songs on the wing of oral trans- 
mission and circulation. A second, whose patron saint is Bishop Percy, would 
rather roam the jungles and thickets of the written and printed word and pot- 
shoot them on the ground. The third, eclectic, combines these two methods and 
blithely bags them however possible. 
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Songs of Yesterday, by Philip D. Jordan and Lillian Kessler, is an eclectic 
product. The collectors have followed the old bee hunter’s method of catching 
many of their prizes by pursuing them in flight, thus locating the hive or roosting 
place, and then robbing or potshooting them there. The book “began years ago 
in a sleepy Mississippi River town. . . . It began in a bustling Lake Erie city. . . . 
It has led into fascinating places. An antiquated car chugged us through New 
England. .. .” But the best indication of its origin is the editors’ confession that 
“Librarians, we fear, know us as pests.” The bibliography at the end suggests 
their pestiferous potshooting. 

The pieces in the book are folk songs only in their occasional reflections of 
genuine popular tradition, and by intended destination and acceptance. A few, 
like ‘Go Call the Doctor—Be Quick, or Anti-Calomel,” did become folk songs 
by oral circulation; the senior reviewer published a traditional version of the 
song in his Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, 1936). A few, like “We'll 
Hunt the Buffalo” and “My Grandfather Had Some Very Fine Ducks” (cf. “Old 
McDonald Had a Farm’”’), either rose out of popular tradition or found their 
way into it (cf. the playparty song “Shoot the Buffalo” in Folksongs of Missis- 
sippi). But ninety-odd per cent made their first appearance in sheet music, 
broadsides, or songbooks dating from the 1790's through the middle of the 
nineteenth century, or on music hall or vaudeville stages, and enjoyed only 
ephemeral popularity. 

“These,” declare the editors, “are the songs of our people. They are homely 
songs, easy to sing and to enjoy. They tell the story of the common man who 
drank too much, ate too much, loved and hated, laughed uproariously, and wept 
in grief. They tell of the Irishman from Cork, of the days when we went gold- 
hunting, of the great reform movements of mid-century America, of men with 
tassels on their boots and women with jockey hats and feathers, of crooked poli- 
ticians and hardy pioneers, of rustic rubes and city slickers, and of the boys in 
Blue and in Grey. And they sing the growth of a great democracy. . . . They are 
the narrative of American life set to music. . . . They answer . . . the supercilious 
New York Mirror, which, in 1839, asked, “When shall we have in America a 
characteristic national music?’ It might be added that they, and the thousands 
of other songs in the hundreds of other American songbooks, answer the same 
question asked by Mr. Deems Taylor in a radio program of 1942. When will 
musicians stop repeating that old question? Perhaps if they would read Walt 
Whitman and some of the songbooks at hand they would find the answer. 

The present reviewers confirm the editors’ claim. The feminine member of the 
team found the songs “easy to sing,”’ and the masculine member certainly found 
them “easy to enjoy” when she played and sang them. Most of them are 
“homely,” observing the common popular forms: tonic, dominant, simple chords ; 
ABA, stanza-chorus, ballad, jig, waltz, dance structures. Some are duets, some 
quartets, some choral or minstrel-troupe arrangements (for companies like the 
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Hutchinsons, the Orpheans, etc.). Their musical features show all the mixed ele- 
ments of American cultural life—English, Irish, Scotch, German, Italian, Negro, 
and so forth. But some of them are certainly neither “homely” nor simple, as, 
for example, ‘The Ship on Fire,” with its pyrotechnic prelude and accompani- 
ment and program effects, or ‘Buckley's Sleighing Song,” or “The Reaper.” In 
the printing of the book, facsimile offset reproduction of texts and original illus- 
trations is an attractive feature. 

Songs of Yesterday deserves a place on the piano in every well-regulated house- 
hold, not to mention milady’s dressing table of which Macaulay wrote. The his- 
torian who wishes to pass from politico-economic phenomena to the millions of 
trivia and facetiae that have given color and verve and picturesqueness to Amer- 
ican life should provide himself with a copy and persuade his wife, his secretary, 
or a good-looking graduate student to play the songs, from ‘Fine Gentlemen and 
Ladies” to “Liberty Forever!’ The senior reviewer expects to have a lot of fun 
out of the book this summer in a course in the American folk song. For everyone 
Songs of Yesterday has songs for today. Witness ‘‘Grafted into the Army’: 


Our Jimmy has gone for to live in a tent, 
They have grafted him into the army ; 
He finally pucker’d up courage and went, 
When they grafted him into the army. 


I told them the child was too young, alas! 

At the captain’s forequarters they said he would pass— 
They'd train him up well in the infantry class— 

So they grafted him into the army. 


University of North Carolina ARTHUR PALMER HuDSON and 


Mary FRANCES OpUM SCHINHAM 


Houses of Old Richmond. By Mary Wingfield Scott. (Richmond: The Valentine 
Museum, 1941. Pp. xii, 332. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Almost without exception it has been the case in books on Richmond, as on 
other cities, that authority has been given to error because different writers have 
paraphrased the same inaccurate secondary source without going to the original 
documents for verification. This is fortunately not true of Mary Wingfield Scott's 
Houses of Old Richmond, a study that takes nothing for granted, that is predi- 
cated entirely on original research, and that combines the scholarly approach with 
a luminous and altogether charming literary style. Further, this book fills a very 
definite need, in view of the fact that other volumes on Virginia domestic archi- 
tecture have been preoccupied with the great tidewater and river houses, with 
Richmond receiving very little attention. While the present study will inevitably 
be of interest to people with a Richmond background and to students of architec- 
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ture everywhere, it should likewise attract the economist and social historian be- 
cause of the definite correlation that the author has shown between the waves of 
building in the city and fluctuations of prosperity and depression. 

Broadly speaking, Miss Scott shows the architectural evolution of the city from 
a frontier trading post at the edge of the “up-country” to a post-Revolutionary 
“boom town,” and then—during the half century preceding the Civil War—to 
“the urban center of a plantation empire, the capital of the tobacco aristocracy.” 
In approaching her subject the author points out that she has purposely given 
special attention to houses now standing instead of dwelling nostalgically on all 
that has been lost. Further, among houses now demolished she has chosen those 
of which suitable photographs exist and which had not been so altered when 
photographed that their original dictinctive characteristics defy analysis. 

Since Miss Scott corrects many existing errors as to the dates and builders of 
houses, something should be said of her methodology. Nothing that has been 
published on the city of Richmond has been done with such meticulous regard 
for the requirements of sound research and such respect for the facts. Indeed, 
this reviewer knows of no book of comparable thoroughness on any other city. 
The author has searched minutely the deed books, will books, tax books, and 
court records of Richmond, as well as of the two counties in which the city is lo- 
cated. Likewise, she has exploited to the full the invaluable information contained 
in the policies of the Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia, which go back to 
1796. In a number of instances she has been able to settle definitely the disputed 
date of a house through showing a sudden rise in the assessment of property for 
taxation or increased valuation for insurance as a result of new construction. On 
the other hand, deductions allowed for depreciation in the assessment of property 
values frequently told her much as to the age of a house at a given time. Thus, 
by the use and correlation of all available indices, the author has produced a work 
that is unlikely ever to be shaken in any of its major findings, including entirely 
new light on the building of such interesting structures as the celebrated Old 
Stone House, now the Poe Shrine; the ancient Richard Adams mansion on Grace 
Street between Twenty-second and Twenty-third streets, demolished in 1928- 
1929; and the Craig House at 1812 East Grace Street, girlhood home of Jane 
Stith Craig, “Poe's Helen.” 

This is a splendid book—notable in its absolute devotion to fact and awareness 
of what is significant. It is indeed fitting that it should be published by the Val- 
entine Museum, an institution that with great effectiveness is devoting its major 
effort to the preservation of the records of Richmond's cultural history. 


Nashville, Tennessee Wirt ARMISTEAD CATE 
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Deep South: A Social Anthropological Study of Caste and Class. Written by Al- 
lison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner. Directed by W. 
Lloyd Warner. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xv, 
555. Diagrams, tables. $4.50.) 


This study is cut on the same sociological and anthropological pattern as is 
Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern Town. Both of these studies are based 
upon social conditions in Mississippi. Deep South, although patterned after the 
Dollard study, is a far better piece of work. It is more comprehensive than the 
former book, and it is freer of the biting acrimonious pictures of social and eco- 
nomic life of the community. The town, which is thinly veiled under the title 
“Old Town,” is Natchez, and “Old County’’ is Adams. “Rural County,” evi- 
dently Wilkinson County, which contains no large towns, is used as a “ ‘control’ 
situation” (p. 260 n.). 

The investigators have searched carefully the entire stratification of this old 
community's life for the numerous parts of its social whole. They have been 
thorough in their work. The book gives ample evidence of the interviewing and 
tedious statistical work which had to be done before the book could be written. 
No one can quarrel with the authors for lack of work, or for failure to investigate 
the whole social structure. But in this thoroughness lies a fault. There seem to 
be too many social groups for the size of the entire population. Under such a 
thorough and minute system of stratification, there is a tendency to make society 
too complex to be understood by anyone other than a specialist in community or- 
ganization. It is true that the community under consideration is an old one, and 
that over the years it has developed complexities which perhaps do not exist else- 
where. But even granting this, the group demarcations are far beyond the com- 
munity’s consciousness of their existence. Yet it seems to this reviewer that the 
maintenance of these class or caste lines depends upon just such a consciousness. 

By using a subtle method of conducting interviews, the authors were able to 
have revealed to them the inner mind of the people. These interviews, or the 
parts of them that are presented in the text, show clearly the ability of the inves- 
tigators to get the material they wanted. They had nothing to offer the people 
interviewed, and nothing was expected. The fact should give fairly high value to 
the results. No one, except the authors, knows how extensive the sampling actu- 
ally was, but internal evidence indicates that it was ample. 

In many instances throughout the book one wishes that the investigators had 
not relied altogether upon personal interviews, or upon formal printed reports 
and kindred sources. It would have been worth-while to have investigated the 
myriad business papers which exist in such a community. For instance, during the 
“pinching” months of January to April, and July to September, what would a 
complete set of mercantile books have revealed in regard to tenants? What were 
the handicaps which both the landlords and the tenants faced in the system of 
credit furnishing? It is true that such an investigation might not have had any 
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appreciable effect upon the conclusions concerning the economic lives of land- 
lords and tenants, but at least the picture would have been more complete. 

There are two parts to this book. Part II relates largely to biracial landed econ- 
omy. In these latter chapters the authors present a clearer picture of life in “Deep 
South.” Cotton economy and its supporting system of labor come into much 
sharper focus. A graphic picture of politics and law enforcement is presented. 
The book ends on a highly dramatic note of the hanging of two Negroes. 

For two years the four investigators, a white man and woman and a Negro 
man and woman, were diligent in gathering materials. Some of their findings 
bear the distinct earmarks of that well-known southern art of white man “blow- 
ing,” and Negro “‘talking.’’ Nevertheless, there are many witnesses from every 
stratum of society, and by no means are all of the fruits of the interviews “bluster” 
and “‘talking.”” Throughout there are charts, and within the text there are numer- 
ous statistical materials to support the narrative statements. At the end there is 
an ample index. 

These authors have presented “Deep South” in a revealing still picture. They 
have photographed it in such a manner as to bring out all of the hidden lines, 
and they leave them exposed in their natural state of harshness. The region and 
its people are stamped within the printed page of this book as a standard of 
socio-anthropological research which has been thorough to say the least. Through- 
out the book the authors have repeated back to their neighbors of two years in 
“Deep South” their phraseology of racial and social relationships and animosities. 
There are philosophical phrases which the “Deep Southerners” never dreamed 
would look so incriminating on the printed page. Perhaps the famous old river 
boat Natchez never looked more exposed and less promising when it was stripped 
bare for its famous race with the Robert E. Lee than do “Old Town,” and “Old” 
and “Rural” counties in this study. 


University of Kentucky THoMAS D. CLARK 


Ozark Country. By Otto Ernest Rayburn. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1941. Pp. xii, 352. $3.00.) 


This volume, which is a rich depository of folkways rather than of scenic de- 
scription, could have been written only by a person who has lived among the hill 
folk and who has observed their way of life. After doing both of these things 
for over two decades, Mr. Rayburn has reached the conclusion that the people of 
the Ozarks have more than moonshine, feuds, and illiteracy to offer the world. 
He sees the region as a product of isolation and a producer of simplicity. The 
result is a sympathetic study in which the author digs deep into the daily life of 
the mountaineers, thus transmitting to the reader a cross-section view of what 
takes place in the hills. 

There is a brief study of the historical and social background of the country; 
and several interesting and informative accounts concerning the origin of various 
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names and terms are included in the early chapters of the book. The typical hill- 
billy is pictured as ingenious and colorful. He thoroughly enjoys sessions at the 
general store, hunting, dancing, and singing. He is quick to defend his rights 
and quicker to protect his women folk. He tells the legends of his region with 
gusto and believes the superstitions that have come to him through generations. 
In portraying the inhabitant of the mountains, Mr. Rayburn has not permitted 
sentiment to dim the objectivity of the picture, but he does stress the fact that 
this typical mountaineer is rapidly passing from the scene. He views this trend 
with nostalgia, for he believes that this regional culture, embodied in the resi- 
dents, is worth preserving. 

On the whole, this is a creditable study with few errors. The title, however, 
is deceiving, for the author has included both the Ouachita and Ozark mountains 
as belonging to one range. Although the inhabitants may be alike in many ways, 
the people of Missouri and Arkansas usually refer to the groups separately. The 
reviewer wishes that Mr. Rayburn had seen fit to include a description of the 
famous “‘corn-cob” dolls made in the mountains. These delight the tourists and 
are one of the best signs of the ingenuity of the hill folk. A minor error is the 
description of the school busses used by the consolidated schools in the Ozarks. 
The word “comfortable” is hardly a fair description for some of the convey- 
ances used to transport students. Had the author documented his book, he would 
have increased its value to the student of history. It is difficult at times to dis- 
tinguish fact from fable. 


Hendrix College Mary ELIZABETH MASSEY 


Blue Ridge Country. By Jean Thomas. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. Pp. x, 338. $3.00.) 


Blue Ridge Country is, as one might surmise, a book about the Blue Ridge 
country and its people. It is one of a series of volumes edited by Erskine Cald- 
well and given the general title of American Folkways—a series which, in the 
words of the editor, gives ‘the colorful story of American life . . . through its 
own galvanic medium, the customs of the people.” 

This particular volume by Jean Thomas (known as “The Traipsin’ Woman” 
because of her peregrinations as a mountain court reporter) deals with those 
people usually called ‘‘mountaineers’’ who inhabit portions of North Georgia, 
North Alabama, East Tennessee, East Kentucky, West Virginia, western Vir- 
ginia, and western North Carolina. As would be expected, the book tells some- 
thing of the customs, traditions, folkways, and history of these people—from 
Dan’l Boone to TVA—and, as far as it goes, does a good job. Perhaps it is 
not a legitimate criticism of a book of this kind to say that it lacks incisiveness, 
but that is the feeling 1 had when I had finished reading it. It is apparent that 
the volume was not intended as a serious interpretation of these people, but, 
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rather, it is the observations of a woman who knows—and obviously loves—the 
mountain country. To a person who knows little or nothing about this part of 
America the book should prove extremely interesting. 

Perhaps the most glaring defect of the book is that it has no maps, pictures, or 
bibliography. The omission of the last can be forgiven, but to leave out pictures 
and maps detracts tremendously from the value of a volume such as this. On 
the whole, however, the book is very much worth reading, although the moun- 
tain man I know doesn’t quite emerge. 


Savannah, Georgia JoHN P. DyER 


Short Grass Country. By Stanley Vestal. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1941. Pp. x, 304. $3.00.) 


The series of which this is the third volume to be published employs the re- 
gional approach to the portrayal of American folkways. The subhumid west 
portion of the United States is divided into five regions or subregions. In the 
interior basin are the Desert, the Pifion, and the Mormon Country, and in the 
Plains region are the High Border and the Short Grass Country. Within this 
framework the Short Grass Country comprises the Southern Plains from southern 
Kansas and Colorado southward. Implicitly, the environmental theme is essen- 
tially that made familiar by Walter P. Webb's The Great Plains, Vestal’s interest 
being limited to the folkways rather than general history. In plan, the stress is 
upon regional differences rather than similarities. The argument is carried by the 
headings of the several groups of chapters: ‘The ‘Short Grass Country’ is Dif- 
ferent; Valiant; Resourceful; Imaginative; Histrionic; Resolute; Humorous; 
Nomadic; Lawless; Friendly ; and Hopeful.” 

With respect to the validity of the underlying hypothesis, opinions differ in 
varying degrees, and evaluations of the book must recognize this fact irrespec- 
tive of the measure of success that has attended the author's execution of his ob- 
jective. Some may question also the dictum that “the history of the Plains may 
be expressed in five words: the arrow, the branding-iron, the plow, the oil der- 
rick, the adding machine” (p. 10). Obviously, these generalizations are in part 
used figuratively, and are not intended to be interpreted too literally. 

In the opening chapter the exposition of environmental differences as applied 
to the High Plains is intriguing and effective in a literary sense. It possesses a 
lively appeal to the imagination. In the light of cold logic, however, it is as 
contradictory as the weather of the Plains itself. “Nature abhors the straight 
line. . . . On the Plains everything is round” ; and by contrast “Plainsmen resent 
a winding road. Their farms are laid out in rectangles. They like houses built 
‘square with the world’” (pp. 3-4). It may be irrelevant, but was not the rec- 
tangular survey system associated with Thomas Jefferson of Virginia who never 
saw the Plains? The story of Sitting Bull’s bundle had to do with the Northern 
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Plains. The discussion of the Thunderbird deals more with the Northern Plains 
than with the Southern, and in neither place is it so pervading a symbol as in 
the desert. Under the division heading of resourcefulness are chapters on “The 
Age of Rawhide” and “The Age of Baling Wire’’ which discuss most every- 
thing else in the way of resourcefulness except those two subjects, and only in 
part are they definitely associated with the regions defined by its title. There is 
certainly some question as to the validity of the claims for the Plains Indian 
origin of visual signaling methods. The semaphore was used in the French 
Revolution and light signals to supplement semaphore communication systems 
were developed somewhat later in Europe. Unquestionably the best chapter in 
the book is “High, Wide, and Handsome” which recognizes the essential quali- 
ties of the braggart Captain John Smith, who never saw the Plains, as well as 
Frémont, Buffalo Bill Cody, Sitting Bull, and Custer, but it is confusing to find 
them all in a chapter on folkways of the Southern Plains. 

In general, the reviewer is in sympathy with the author in the contention that 
there are regional folkways peculiar to the subhumid environment. One of the 
most intriguing phases of the process of occupation of the Plains was the amaz- 
ing ingenuity manifested by people out of a humid environment seeking to adapt 
themselves to the strange way of life of the subhumid country. When history 
provides such a wealth of authentic illustrative matter, both significant and im- 
portant, the selection of materials is a disappointment, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is much that serves well the purpose of the book. 

Regardless of what others think, to the Plainsman the region is God’s Coun- 
try, beautiful in its elemental simplicity and absorbingly interesting in its end- 
less variety, and such tourists and Washington bureaucrats as are constitutionally 
incapable of appreciation may do well to observe the “keep out” signs, and leave 
the country to the Plainsmen, hard wheat, white-faced cattle, and solitude. Some 
day the great book of the Plains may be written, though in the meantime less 
satisfying, but no less sincere books must serve. The significant fact is that the 
Plains people are not willing to leave this interpretation to the base caricatures 
by Steinbeck, Tugwell, and ‘“The Plow That Broke the Plains,”’ but are express- 
ing themselves with increasing effectiveness in terms of understanding of their 
environment and with comprehension of the fitness of things. 


University of Kansas James C. MALIN 
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Calendar of Joel R. Poinsett Papers in the Henry D. Gilpin Collection. By the 
Pennsylvania Historical Records Survey, Division of Community Service 
Programs, Work Projects Administration. Edited by Grace E. Heilman and 
Bernard S. Levin. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1941. Pp. xvi, 264. $3.00.) 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
By the Historical Records Survey, Division of Professional and Service 
Projects, Work Projects Administration. Compiled by Paul Bleyden. Edited 
by Bernard S. Levin. (Philadelphia: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1940. Pp. xiv, 350. $3.75, cloth; $3.00, paper.) 


Both volumes, compiled under the general editorship of Grace E. Heilman 
and Bernard S. Levin, reveal in a striking manner the tremendous manuscript 
resources of one of the oldest and most active of the historical societies in the 
United States. Indeed, the Calendar of Joel R. Poinsett Papers, consisting of 
more than six hundred items, appears as one of nearly twelve hundred items 
mentioned in the Guide. 

One needs only to turn to such entries as Virginia and South Carolina to verify 
the observation that the collections of the Society are anything but provincial in 
their scope. The reviewer, who has himself spent many hours in search in these 
manuscripts, is in hearty accord with the observation of Julian Boyd, former li- 
brarian of the Society, that in providing this Guide for the public, the Society 
has advanced greatly the usefulness of this immensely rich corpus of historical 
records and in so doing has put itself decades ahead of the processes of normal 
growth. The same may be said of the trustees of the Gilpin Library, whose col- 
lections are lodged in the same building, for the Poinsett Papers, covering the 
period from 1794 to 1851, are indispensable to the researches of students con- 
cerned with the history of the ante-bellum period and the history of American 
diplomacy. 


Vanderbilt University JOHN POMFRET 
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Historical News and Notices 


In recent weeks various members of the Southern Historical Association have 
raised the question of whether we should attempt to hold the annual meeting of 
the Association this fall, owing to war conditions. The Executive Council has 
considered the matter carefully from all angles and has reluctantly concluded 
that, because of certain factors, especially the transportation situation, it would 
not be wise for the Association to undertake to hold its annual meeting this year. 
It is generally believed that attendance would necessarily be small and that, in 
any case, we should co-operate with the national authorities in their efforts to 
eliminate all transportation not essential to war needs. Just recently the Office of 
Defense Transportation requested that all county and state fairs and nonessential 
conventions should be abandoned during the war. 

At a special meeting this fall, the Council will decide whether the Association 
should suspend all meetings for the duration of the war. Pending this meeting, 
the Council will, of course, be glad to have suggestions from any member of 
the Association. It is very likely that war demands will become so acute that all 
learned societies will be requested to suspend their meetings for the duration of 
the war. 

The Association will maintain its organization and by all means should con- 
tinue to publish the Journal, even though it might not be able to hold another 
annual meeting during the war. It is believed that the esprit de corps of the As- 
sociation can be fully maintained without holding the customary annual meet- 
ings during the national emergency. Let us hope that every member will retain 
his membership in the organization, and that as many as possible will prepare 
papers from time to time to be published in the Journal to the end that it may 
continue to serve the great purposes which it has been serving so well. 

The Council has taken its action with great reluctance, but it believes that it 
has acted for the best interests of our country and of the Association in the pres- 
ent crisis. [A. B. Moore} 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


With the death of Charles W. Ramsdell on July 3, at the age of sixty-five, the 
historical guild lost one of its most eminent scholars in the field of southern 
history. To those who knew him intimately, he was more than the exacting, 
authoritative student of Confederate history ; he was a kindly, genial, and helpful 
friend who gave generously of his time to the neophyte as well as to the mature 
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scholar. His enthusiasm for the youthful Southern Historical Association and 
his contributions to its formative years make his unexpected passing a very 
tangible loss. The tragedy is all the more apparent when one considers that so 
much Confederate history accompanied him, for his study of that epoch, upon 
which he had worked for years, remained unfinished. 

Dr. Ramsdell was born at Salado, Texas, April 4, 1877. His bachelor’s and 
master's degrees were taken at the University of Texas in 1903 and 1904. Like 
so many other young Southerners of the period, he transferred to Columbia 
University for his doctorate, attracted there by the reputation of William Archi- 
bald Dunning as an impartial authority in the field of Reconstruction history. 
He received his degree in 1910, and the same year published his dissertation, 
Reconstruction in Texas. Already, in 1906, he had begun a period of thirty-six 
years as teacher of history at the University of Texas: as instructor in history, 
1906-1912; adjunct professor of American history, 1912-1916; associate pro- 
fessor of American history, 1916-1917; and professor of American history since 
1917. His long service on the faculty of his alma mater was supplemented by 
summer school migrations to the University of Illinois, University of Colorado, 
Columbia University, University of North Carolina, Western Reserve University, 
Northwestern University, West Virginia University, University of Missouri, and 
Duke University. These brought him opportunity for research in various libraries 
and archives collections to supplement the use of expanding materials at the 
University of Texas which he was instrumental in assembling. 

Sundry historical societies honored Dr. Ramsdell with official positions. He 
served as president of the Southern Historical Association in 1936, as a member 
of its Executive Council, 1935-1939, and as a member of the Editorial Board of 
the Journal of Southern History, 1937-1940. The same services were performed 
for the Mississippi Valley Historical Association: as president, 1928-1929; as a 
member of the Executive Committee; and as a member of the Board of Editors 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1930-1933. From 1931 to 1934 
Dr. Ramsdell was a member of the American Historical Association’s Executive 
Council. His interest in Texas history is indicated by twenty-eight years of serv- 
ice as associate editor of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 1910-1938, and 
a longer period, 1907 to the present, as secretary-treasurer of the Texas State 
Historical Association. 

It was appropriate that Dr. Ramsdell should be chosen to inaugurate the series 
of Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State 
University, in 1937. Selecting as a general theme, “Behind the Lines in the 
Southern Confederacy,” he delivered three scholarly lectures on “The Emergence 
of Wartime Economic and Social Problems,” ‘Experiments in Social Control,” 
and ‘Failure and Disintegration.” These were not submitted for publication as 
Dr. Ramsdell desired to give them another revision; their excellence would 
seem to warrant posthumous printing despite a lack of finishing touches which 
the ever-meticulous scholar was wont to give them. 
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In addition to his dissertation, Dr. Ramsdell edited a History of Bell County 
(1936) and Laws of the Last Session of the Confederate Congress (1941). 
Perhaps his most significant legacy left with the profession is embraced in num- 
erous articles contributed to historical magazines. While this is not the place for 
a complete bibliography, the following are illustrative. To the May, 1936, issue 
of the Journal of Southern History, he contributed an article, “Some Problems 
Involved in Writing the History of the Confederacy,” a paper read before the 
Association at its first annual meeting in Birmingham, October 25, 1935. His 
presidential address, ‘The Changing Interpretation of the Civil War,” read 
before the Association at its Nashville meeting, November 20, 1936, was pub- 
lished in the February, 1937, issue of the Journal. “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” a 
study of that “masterful strategy’ by which the President shifted the onus of 
beginning the War for Southern Independence to South Carolina shoulders, 
appeared in the August, 1937, number. Two significant articles appeared in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review: ‘The Control of Manufacturing by the 
Confederate Government,’’ December, 1921; and “The Natural Limits of Slav- 
ery Expansion,” September, 1929, ‘The Confederate Government and the Rail- 
roads” was published in the American Historical Review, July, 1917; and “Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply, 1862-1865," appeared in the same magazine, 
July, 1930. 

Whether Dr. Ramsdell’s manuscript on the Confederacy is far enough along 
for completion by another hand is doubtful. His passing removes the co-editor 
of the projected ten-volume “History of the South” series, of which his “The 
Southern Confederacy, 1861-1865,” was to constitute Volume VII. To the plan- 
ning of this series he made constructive contributions and provided wise counsel ; 
his critical judgment will be sorely missed. A legion of friends in the historical 
profession will continue to feel a deep sense of obligation to his sound scholar- 
ship. [Wendell H. Stephenson} 


PERSONAL 


J. Merton England, editorial assistant for the Journal and the Louisiana State 
University Press, was called for army service on June 4. 


Thomas D. Clark has been named acting head of the history department at 
the University of Kentucky to succeed Edward Tuthill. 


Henry Lee Swint, Vanderbilt University, and Wilfred O. Stout, Jr., University 
of Chattanooga, have been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


After a year's study in Brazil, Leon F. Sensabaugh, associate professor of his- 
tory at Birmingham-Southern College, will leave Rio de Janeiro in July. He 
will return to teaching in September. 


Virginius Dabney has been made a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Virginia Historical Society. 
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Three members of the University of Arkansas history department are spend- 
ing the summer in research: William C. Askew is in Washington; Austin L. 
Venable, who is continuing his work on a biography of William L. Yancey, is 
in Alabama; and Kenneth M. Stampp is continuing his research on Indiana dur- 
ing the Civil War period. Dorsey D. Jones of the same department is a civilian 
lecturer for the army camps under appointment by the War Department. 


Moreau B. Chambers, curator and archaeologist of the Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History, is on leave at Duke University during the summer. 


G. W. McGinty and Miss Anna Greene Smith of Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute read papers before the social science section of the Louisiana Academy of 
Science at its joint meeting with the New Orleans Academy of Science, April 
30-May 1, in New Orleans. 


Charles F. Mullett, University of Missouri, has been granted leave of absence 
for the first semester of the academic year 1942-1943. Professor Mullett, with 
assistance from the Social Science Research Council and the Research Council of 
the University of Missouri, will continue his research on the history of science 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Lewis E. Atherton, who has been 
on leave working in the South on grants from the Guggenheim Foundation and 
from the Research Council of the University of Missouri, will return to the 
University in September. 


Mitchell B. Garrett, University of North Carolina, was awarded the honorary 
LL.D. degree by Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama; and J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton was awarded the Litt.D. degree by both Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and the University of the South. James L. Godfrey, assistant professor in the 
University of North Carolina history department, received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Chicago at the June commencement. George E. Mowry has 
resigned from the University and is engaged in research and writing for the War 
Department at Camp Lee, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Summer appointments not previously listed include the following: Fred H. 
Harrington and Henry M. Alexander, University of Arkansas, who taught at 
the Universities of West Virginia and Alabama, respectively; William D. Mc- 
Cain, Mississippi Department of Archives and History, at the University of 
Mississippi; Albert R. Newsome and R. D. W. Conner, University of North 
Carolina, at the graduate school of the North Carolina College for Negroes and 
the University of Texas, respectively; Luther W. Barnhardt and David L. Lock- 
miller, North Carolina State College, at Meredith College and the graduate 
school of the North Carolina College for Negroes, respectively; Charles W. 
Hackett, University of Texas, at Columbia University; V. Alton Moody and 
Louis B. Schmidt, Iowa State College, at the University of Texas; and Jean 
Brookes at the Florida State College for Women. 
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Clarence McK. Smith, Jr., Newberry College, has left his position as associate 
professor of social science to enter the army. 


Dr. James Carson of Calhoun, Georgia, has had a monument erected on the 
site of the birthplace of his famous grandfather, Christopher (Kit) Carson, near 
Richmond, Kentucky. The monument was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
on July 4. 


Blanche Henry Clarke, Vanderbilt University, is spending the summer in 
research on the emigration movement from the United States to Brazil following 
the Civil War. Daniel M. Robison, also of Vanderbilt, is continuing his re- 
search on the Whig Traditions in the Solid South, 1860-1900. Both Dean Clarke 
and Professor Robison worked in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Alfred A. Knopf fellowships have been awarded Angie Debo, Marshall, 
Oklahoma, and Russell B. Nye, Michigan State College. The former is to make 
a study of an Oklahoma town from its settlement to the present time and the 
latter is to write a biography of George Bancroft. 


Thomas E. Ennis, West Virginia University, has accepted a position for the 
duration of the war in the military intelligence of the War Department, Far 
Eastern Division. He reported for duty on July 1. 


Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., and M. L. Harvey, Emory University, who have been 
on leave of absence during 1941-1942, have had their leaves extended for an- 
other year. Professor Pearce has accepted a captaincy in the Adjutant General's 
Department, United States Army, and Dr. Harvey is with the War Production 
Board in Washington. J. Harvey Young has been appointed instructor in history 
at Emory, and Bingham Duncan has been appointed assistant professor ad 
interim. 


The Archivist of the United States announced the appointment on March 24, 
1942, of Ernest R. Bryan as chief of the Division of Information and Publica- 
tions of The National Archives. Mr. Bryan, since 1938, was in charge of the 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and Publications Section of the Public Health Service, 
and previously had been connected with the United States Office of Education 
and the National Education Association. National Archives staff members 
“drafted” by wartime agencies for the duration of the war include John J. 
Whelan, serving as chief of the Recording and Historical Section of the War 
Production Board ; Preston W. Edsall, as senior negotiator in the War Transfer 
Unit of the Civil Service Commission; James R. Mock, as economist in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Quintin M. Sanger, as assistant organizations analyst 
in the Special Defense Unit of the Department of Justice; Carey Shaw, Jr., as 
administrative assistant in the library of the United States Information Service; 
and Helen S. Hunter, as research analyst in the Office of the Coordinator of 
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Government Films. Frederick P. Todd, James E. Gibson, and Gerald B. Snede- 
ker have been called to active military service. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The twelfth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Association was 
held in Charleston, April 18. The following papers were presented during the 
day: J. Harold Wolfe, Appalachian State Teachers College, “The South Caro- 
lina Constitution of 1865 as a Democratic Document” ; Clarence McK. Smith, 
Newberry College, “William Porcher Miles: Progressive Mayor of Charleston, 
1855-1857"; C. N. Sisson, Coker College, ‘Salient Attributes of Bodin’s Theory 
of Sovereignty”; and Maxcy R. Dickson, The National Archives, ‘Sources for 
South Carolina History in the Nation’s Capital.” The address at the evening 
session was on “Writing and Research in Southern History,” by Fletcher M. 
Green, University of North Carolina. 

Officers elected for 1942-1943 were as follows: Richard G. Stone, Converse 
College, president; Ottis C. Skipper, The Citadel, vice-president; and Nancy 
McIntosh, Columbia High School, secretary-treasurer. James W. Patton, Con- 
verse College, was reappointed as editor of the Proceedings. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, May 7-9. Charles H. Ambler, West Virginia 
University, was elected president. Paul M. Angle, Illinois Historical Library; 
John D. Barnhart, Indiana University; and George M. Stephenson, University 
of Minnesota, were elected to the Executive Committee. T. Harry Williams, 
Louisiana State University, and Harvey Wish, DePaul University, were chosen 
as new members of the Executive Committee of the Teacher's Section. Everett 
E. Edwards, United States Department of Agriculture, and George M. Stephen- 
son, were appointed to the Board of Editors of the Méssissippi Valley Historical 


Review. 


The Texas Folk-Lore Society held its twenty-eighth annual meeting at Denton, 
May 1-2. The Society issues each year a book that goes to all members. John A. 
Lomax, Dallas, is president and J. Frank Dobie, University of Texas, secretary 
and editor of the organization. 


The annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society was held in Wash- 
ington on May 5. Harry J. Carman, Columbia University, presented as his 
presidential address ‘Jesse Buel—Early Nineteenth Century Agricultural Re- 
former.” Following are the officers for 1942-1943: Carl R. Woodward, Rhode 
Island State College, president; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, vice- 
president; Arthur G. Peterson, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
secretary-treasurer. Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina, and Lois 
Olson, United States Soil Conservation Service, were elected to the Executive 
Committee. 
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The members of the Columbia Historical Society at a meeting on May 19 
heard a sketch of the life of Ina C. Emery, prominent Washington author and 
educator, by Fred A. Emery. 


On June 6-7 the Kentucky State Historical Society in connection with the 
Frankfort Sesquicentennial Committee, observed “Boone Day’’ and the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the admission of Kentucky to the Union. 
Governor Keen Johnson presided, and Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume, United 
States Army Medical Corps, delivered the principal address. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The first issue of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly was published in March 
by the Arkansas Historical Association. The editor-in-chief of this most recent 
addition to the historical journals is David Y. Thomas, Fayetteville. Associate 
editors are Granville Davis, Little Rock; Clara B. Eno, Van Buren; and D. D 
McBrien and Richard E. Yates, Conway. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri at its annual spring meeting an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Bay Collection of books on the history of the 
West. It has been housed in the University of Missouri Library. This collection, 
along with the Snider Collection purchased by the University Library during the 
winter, makes one of the finest and most complete groups of printed materials 
on the West in this section of the country. Further information concerning the 
Bay Collection may be found in the July issue of the Missouri Historical Review. 


The following additions have recently been made to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society holdings: approximately 2,000 items to the John B. Meserve Collection 
relating to the history of Indian chiefs; Jasper Sipes Papers, a collection of letters 
of a pioneer businessman of Oklahoma City; and a collection of government 


documents belonging to the Cherokee, presented by J. B. Milam, chief of the 
Cherokee. 


The Virginia Historical Society has received from Mr. and Mrs. John Hill 
Morgan, Farmington, Connecticut, three holograph letters of Jefferson Davis 
written from Beauvoir in 1886. These letters were addressed to Colonel J. T. 
Scharf who was at that time writing the history of the Confederate navy. Mrs. 
Louis C. Bulkley, Shreveport, Louisiana, has presented to the Society five prints 
of the Ferrars for the Collett-Ferrar Collection. From the American Antiquarian 
Society a chart entitled ‘Origin of the Stars and Stripes,” and twenty-seven 
photographs of Virginia scenes associated with the Civil War have been re- 
ceived. 


Recent valuable acquisitions to the collections of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society include original letters from General James Wilkinson, George Nicholas, 
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John J. Crittenden, Robert P. Letcher, and other prominent men to John Brown 
and his son, Orlando Brown. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are considerable additions to the John S. Henderson, 
Ruffin-Roulhac-Hamilton, Robert W. Winston, J. Bryan Grimes, Harding, John 
C. Pemberton, John A. Quitman, Lovell, and W. H. Willis collections. New 
collections acquired include papers of the Wilkins family (North Carolina and 
Virginia) ; the Harry St. John Dixon Papers, including a diary in eight volumes 
(Virginia) ; the diary and war letters of John Taylor Wood (1830-1904), lieu- 
tenant, U.S.N.; captain, C.S.N. and commander of the Tallahassee; colonel, 
C.S.A., attached to the staff of Jefferson Davis (Louisiana) ; the diary of Mrs. 
James Alexander (Virginia) ; DeLancey Evans Papers (North Carolina) ; the 
papers of William LeRoy Brown (1827-1902), colonel, C.S.A.; professor in the 
University of Georgia and Vanderbilt University; president of the Georgia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
and chairman of the faculty of the University of Texas; the Willie Stewart 
White Papers (Georgia) ; the Anne Linebarger Snuggs Papers, including the 
diary of Captain T. James Linebarger, C.S.A. (North Carolina) ; the papers of 
Jesse F. Stallings (1856-1928), member of Congress (Alabama) ; the scrap- 
books of John B. Lagarde (Louisiana and Alabama) ; the reminiscences of Emily 
Bondurant in nine volumes (Virginia) ; the diary, scrapbook, and papers of 
General Stephen D. Lee, C.S.A., including letters written from Richmond by his 
father-in-law, James E. Harrison, a member of the Confederate Congress (Missis- 
sippi) ; the papers of Eli W. Hall (1824-1860), legislator (North Carolina) ; 
the war reminiscences of Richard M. Gray (Georgia) ; the Joseph B. Ramsey 
Papers (Virginia) ; and the papers of Silas McBee (1853-1924), well-known 
editor and publicist, and prominent Episcopalian layman. 

Photostatic, microfilm, or typed copies of the following were procured: two 
volumes of Mackay & Stiles Papers (Georgia) ; war letters of Basil and C. F. 
Manly (Alabama) ; a collection of letters of the Fort family (Georgia) ; the 
Hugenin-Johnston Papers (Georgia); the journal of David James McCord 
(South Carolina) ; letters of Augustine T. Smythe (South Carolina) ; the plan- 
tation journal of Charles Whitmore (Mississippi) ; genealogical papers of the 
Robinson and allied families (North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama) ; Robert 
C. Martin Papers (Louisiana) ; the plantation journals of Robert Ruffin Barrow 
(North Carolina and Louisiana) ; genealogy of the Dimitry family (Louisiana) ; 
“Cape Fear Sketches and Loafer Ramblings,” by an anonymous North Carolina 
author ; and papers of Henry A. Wise (1806-1876), member of Congress and of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1850, minister to Brazil, governor of Virginia, 
and Confederate general. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States (pp. 95), 
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recently published, describes the work of The National Archives during the fiscal 
year 1940-1941, including its contributions to the national defense program, its 
assistance in the various fields of scholarly research, and its services to the gen- 
eral public. 

Over a hundred accessions of records were made by The National Archives 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1942, according to National Archives Ac- 
cessions No. 9, the latest quarterly supplement to the Guide to the Material in 
The National Archives. The volume of material covered is the largest ever to be 
accessioned in a single quarter, and the extreme diversity of research materials 
included is illustrated in the chronological scope of the material, ranging from 
original population schedules for the census of 1790, on the one hand, to the 
records of the Division of Agriculture of the recent National Defense Advisory 
Commission (a predecessor of the War Production Board), 1939-1941, on the 
other hand. 


The Negro in English Romantic Thought, or, A Study of Sympathy for the 
Oppressed (Washington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1942, pp. x, 197, 
bibliography, $2.00), by Eva Beatrice Dykes, represents the author’s gleanings 
from a study designed “first, to ascertain from the great bulk of poetry and 
prose of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries any sympathetic attitude 
toward the Negro and secondly, to find out reasons for this attitude” (Preface). 
The author did not confine herself to the major figures of the Romantic move- 
ment, but also searched laboriously through the writings of many lesser authors 
and those of classicists who manifested “romanticism” in their sympathy for the 
Negro. She concludes that ‘‘There is no doubt that English romantic thought 
included the Negro and the amelioration of his condition as vital factors in the 
program of romanticism” (p. 153). 


Twentieth Century Texas (Austin: The Steck Company, 1942, pp. xii, 370, 
bibliography, $3.00), by Ralph W. Steen, is an economic and social history, with 
some attention given to political factors, emphasizing ‘growth and development 
based upon foundations prepared by Texans of an earlier day.” 


A collection of beautiful photographs with some explanatory passages, cap- 
turing “the aristocracy of beauty which the Gulf Coast symbolizes,” is The Gulf 
Coast of Mississippi (New York: Hastings House, 1941, pp. 107, $2.00), by 
Nola Nance Oliver. 


A book of reminiscences by a North Carolina merchant and lay leader in the 
Methodist Church is My Memoirs (Greensboro, North Carolina: The Piedmont 
Press, 1941, frontispiece, illustrations, pp. 400, $2.10), by J. B. Ivey. 


In his The First Gentleman of America: A Comedy of Conquest (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942, pp. x, 309, bibliography, $2.50), Branch Cabell 
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claims to be invading the field of the historian. ‘Inasmuch as the characters and 
happenings of this book are all pilfered from fact,” he writes, “any incidental 
resemblance to fictitious events, or to imaginary persons, is unintentional.” His 
publishers contend that “Although Mr. Cabell will probably not get credit for it, 
this story is American history.” Yet the author’s long editorial note, his five-page 
bibliography, and his protest to the reviewers who designated his novel as 
“romance” (Saturday Review of Literature, April 11, 1942), will probably not 
convince most custodians of Clio’s armory of footnotes that the story of Nemat- 


tanon is anything more than a good ironic novel which occasionally resembles 
history. 


Number XVII of the Texas Folk-Lore Society Publications is Texian Stomping 
Grounds (Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1941, pp. viii, 163, $2.50), edited 
by J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, and Harry H. Ransom. The volume con- 
tains “backward glances to post-war life in East Texas, descriptions of early 
recreations and games that children have played from pioneer days to the present, 
a friendly account of the hill people near Austin, a reminiscence of ranching 
life among the early Spanish Texans in the West. There are stories long current 
among the people, a celebration of frijoles, and a recollection of the wonders 
of yogi oil. The Negro is represented not only by direct narrative but also by a 
memorable first-hand report of a religious folk play. Nor is the machine age 
entirely overlooked . . ."" (p. vi). 


Herman Husband, A Story of His Life (Washington: Old Neighborhoods 
Press, 1940, pp. x, 181, maps, illustrations, $2.50), by Mary Elinor Lazenby, is 
a biography of a little-known liberal who struggled for popular rights in Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century. 


A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1941, pp. xx, 344, bibliography, $2.00) , by Howard K. Beale, is 
Part XVI: Report of the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools. In a 
sense, it is more a history of intolerance than freedom. The author, who confines 
his attention to schools below the college level, has made a convenient summary 
of facts gathered from diverse sources. Some of his interpretations, however, will 
be questioned. For example, he accepts the traditional three-class schematization 
of ante-bellum southern society: ‘‘a social organization of sharp class distinctions 
in which a small topmost group enjoyed the life that romanticists picture as typ- 
ical, while the two lowest and largest classes lived in perhaps no more distressing 
but much more hopeless squalor than even the mill operatives in the slums 
Northern industry was building’ (p. 111). 


A study of interest to historians of both America and Europe is The Man 
Who Sold Louisiana: The Career of Francois Barbé-Marbois (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1942, pp. xx, 240, frontispiece, maps, illustrations, bib- 
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liography, $2.75), by E. Wilson Lyon. It “is the biography of a moderate man 
who experienced all the changes by which France passed from the ancien ré- 
gime into the modern era. It is also a success story which shows the rich oppor- 
tunities open to the talented bourgeois in the eighteenth century” (p. xv). Dr. 
Lyon has produced a book of distinction in style and refinement in tone. The 
excellent presswork contributes to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Old South Carolina Churches (Columbia, South Carolina: Crowson Printing 
Company, 1941, pp. xx, 249, illustrations, $5.00), by Hazel Crowson Sellers, 
with an introduction by Chapman J. Milling, contains admirable full-page pen- 
and-ink drawings of sixty-one ante-bellum South Carolina churches, many of 
them of colonial vintage, with short historical notes on each of the church build- 
ings represented. 


The Early Ironwork of Charleston (Columbia, South Carolina: Bostick & 
Thornley, 1941, pp. 111, illustrations, bibliography, $6.00), by Alston Deas, 
illustrated by Richard J. Bryan, and with an introduction by Albert Simons, will 
be of interest to the historian, the architect, and the home builder. The graceful 
ironwork of the early Charlestonian period is presented in excellent scale draw- 
ings, and there are numerous insets giving detailed measurements. 


The first critical study by a professional historian of an influential document, 
purporting to embody a program for Jewish domination of the world, is An 
Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942, pp. xii, 118, bibliography, $1.00), by John S. Curtiss. Thirteen distin- 
guished American historians, the sponsors of the study, “individually accept and 
endorse his findings as completely destructive of the historicity of the Protocols 
and as establishing beyond doubt the fact that they are rank and pernicious 
forgeries” (p. vi.). 


The Cultural Approach to History (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940, pp. x, 359, $3.50), edited for the American Historical Association by 
Carolina F. Ware, contains a large number of short studies on such diverse sub- 
jects as the Chinese peasant family, ‘The Flowering of New England,” “Medie- 
val Demography,” and population movements in the New South. Unity of a 
sort is attained, however, in the editor’s introductory essay and notes prefacing 
each of the six divisions of the volume, the methodological essays on ‘“Tech- 
niques of Cultural Analysis,’ and the realization that the varied studies are il- 
lustrations of the sundry avenues of ‘‘cultural approach.” It will be a disturbing 
volume to most historians, who have not yet recovered from the shell shock of 
the “new history.’ The precise differences between the “cultural approach” and 
the ‘new history” are not laid bare, and the challenge to learn and apply rigor- 
ously the conceptual parlance of the “cultural approach” may appear almost as 
formidable as mastering the disciplines essential for writing the “new history.” 
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Nevertheless, the serious-minded scholar can scarcely afford to brush aside this 
volume without consideration of an approach to history which may hold fruitful 
possibilities. 

That the American Guide Series, even after completion of its worthy state 
guidebooks, will continue its services to American self-knowledge is evidenced 
by Atlanta, A City of the Modern South (New York: Smith & Durrell, 1942, pp. 
xxvi, 266, illustrations, maps, bibliography, $2.50), compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Georgia. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Joshua Johnston, The First American Negro Portrait Painter,” by J. Hall 
Pleasants, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“Woodrow Wilson Addresses the Citizens of Baltimore, 1896,” by Henry W. 
Bragdon, ibid. 

“Politics in Maryland during the Civil War,” continued, by Charles B. Clark, 
ibid. 

“The Lees of Blenheim,” by Ethel Roby Hayden, ibid. 

“The Colonial Churches of Charles City County, Virginia,” by George C. Mason, 
in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April). 
“The St. Mary's City ‘Castle’ Predecessor of the Williamsburg ‘Palace,’ by 

Henry C. Forman, bid. 

“Some Colonial Homes of Middlesex County,’ by Carroll C. Chowning, ibid. 

“William Waller Hening,” by William J. Van Schreeven, ibid. 

“John Lederer, Significance and Evaluation,” by Dieter Cunz, sbid. 

“Tobacco: Its History Illustrated by the Books, Manuscripts and Engravings in 
the Library of George Arents, ]r., by Jerome E. Brooks,” by Charles E. 
Hatch, Jr., ‘bid. 

“William Byrd and His Secret Diary,” by James Southall Wilson, ibid. 

“Hollins College in Virginia,” by Dorothy S. Vickery, in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography (April). 

“Boydton in Mecklenburg County, Virginia,” by Charles S. Hutcheson, ibid. 

“Alexander Boyd of Mecklenburg County and His Family,” by William B. Hill, 
ibid. 

“Indians and Early Explorers in the Valley,” by Walter H. Buck, ibid. 

“Charlottesville in 1875," by W. W. Waddell, in Papers of the Albemarle 
County Historical Society (1941-1942). 

“Some Old Albemarle Churches of West Hanover Presbytery,” by Isabella N. 
Burnet, ibid. 

“Tryon’s Palace: A Neglected Niche of North Carolina History,” by Alonzo T. 
Dill, Jr., in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North Carolinian—Benefactor of the Southern 
Indians,” II, by Merritt B. Pound, ibid. 
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“The Brown Family of Liberty Hall,” by Bayless Hardin, in the Filson Club 


History Quarterly (April). 


“The Career of Felix Grundy, 1777-1840,” by Orval W. Baylor, ibid. 
“Kentucky Silversmiths before 1850,” by Margaret M. Bridwell, bid. 
“Stuart R. Knott: An Informal Sketch of the Years after ‘S. R. K.’ Left Louis- 


ville,” by Lionel B. Moses, ibid. 


“The Building of the Trunk Line Railroads in West Tennessee, 1852-1861,” by 


Addie Lou Brooks, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 


“The Life and Activities of General John Coffee,” by Gordon T. Chappell, ibid. 
“Etienne Véniard de Bourgmond in the Missouri Country,” by Henri Folmer, in 


the Missouri Historical Review (April). 


“The Marion College Episode in Northeast Missouri History,” by Howard I. 


McKee, sbid. 


“Father Timothy Dempsey,”’ by Harold J. McAuliffe, S. J., sbid. 
“Daniel William Peery, 1864-1940,” by Paul Nesbitt, in the Chronicles of Okla- 


homa (March). 


“Chief George Hudson and Chief Samuel Garland,” by John B. Meserve, ibid. 
“The Oklahoma Council of Defense and the First World War,” by O. A. Hil- 


ton, ibid. 


“Oklahoma in the Spanish-American War,” by John Alley, ibid. 
“Notes on the Early History of Stephens County,” by J. G. Clift, ibid. 
“Eighteenth Century Cherokee Educational Efforts,’ by Abraham E. Knepler, 


ibid. 
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“An Oxford Convict in Maryland,” edited by Philip B. Gove, in the Maryland 


Historical Magazine (June). 


“Inventory of Col. Bridger’s Estate,” contributed by Mrs. C. E. Davis, in the 


William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April). 


“The Ancestry of Lucy Gatewood, Wife of Captain Thomas Dew and Mother 


of Thomas Roderick Dew, Thirteenth President of William and Mary Col- 
lege,”” by Leonora H. Sweeney, ibid. 


“An Exchange of Letters Between Jefferson and Quesnay de Beaurepaire,” ed- 


ited by John G. Roberts, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (April). 


“List of Pensioners for the Year 1787,” contributed by George H. Paltridge, 


ibid. 


“William Byrd Title Book,” continued, edited and annotated by Mrs. Rebecca 


Johnston, ibid. 
“Piedmont Institute Catalogue, 1857-1858,” by Mrs. Jennie T. Grayson, in 
Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society (1941-1942). 
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“A Dissertation on Education in the Form of a Letter from James Maury to 
Robert Jackson, July 17, 1762,” edited by Helen D. Bullock, ibid. 

‘Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina,” VII, ‘Letters to Edward McPher- 
son,” edited by James A. Padgett, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(April). 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1940-1941,” by Mary L. Thornton, ibid. 

“A Memoir of Lexington and Its Vicinity,” by William A. Leavy, copied by 
Nina M. Visscher, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
(April). 

“Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries,” continued, compiled and edited by G. 
Glenn Clift, ibid. 

“A Glimpse of Frankfort, Kentucky; An Historical Bibliography of the Capital 
of the Commonwealth: 1751-1941 (With Annotations), continued, by 
Willard R. Jillson, ibid. 

“Reports from Educational Agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Tennessee, 
1865-1870,” continued, edited by Henry Lee Swint, in the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine (June). 

‘Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1796-1801,” con- 
tinued, compiled by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 


“Oklahoma County Histories,” compiled by Icelle Wright, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (March). 
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“The Petit-Guérard Colony,” continued, by St. Julien R. Childs, in the South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“The ‘Odd Being’ De Brahm,” by George L. Mowat, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (April). 

“John Milton, Governor of Florida, A Loyal Confederate,” by Daisy Parker, 
ibid. 

“The Solid South Movement of 1855," by Horace Montgomery, in the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Origin and Development of the Convict Lease System in Georgia,” by A. 
Elizabeth Taylor, ibid. 

“Whitehall Plantation,” III, by Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, WPA, 
ibid. 

“A Reconstruction Share-Cropper Contract on a Georgia Rice Plantation,” by 
Albert V. House, Jr., sbid. 

“A Brief History of Rich’s,” by Richard Joel, in the Atlanta Historical Bulletin 
(January-April). 

“The Organization of Arkansas Municipalities,” by Henry M. Alexander, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Brief History of the Petroleum Industry in Arkansas,’’ by Gerald Forbes, ibid. 

“Arkansas and Its Early Inhabitants,” by Norman W. Caldwell, ibid. 
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“Federal Experiments with Negro Labor on Abandoned Plantations in Arkan- 
sas: 1862-1865,” by Maude Carmichael, ibid. (June). 

“Reminiscences of the Constitutional Convention of 1917-18,” by Abe Collins, 

ibid. 

“The Year 1856 as Viewed by an Arkansas Whig,” by Horace Adams, ibid. 

“Local Church Records as Source Material,’’ by J. Olson Anders, ibid. 

“Illinois Indians on the Lower Mississippi, 1771-1782,” by Stanley Faye, in the 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (March). 

“Jefferson Davis, His Diseases and His Doctors and a Biographical Sketch of Dr. 

Ewing Fox Howard,” by W. A. Evans, in the Mississippi Doctor (June). 

“The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Louisiana,” by Annie Lee West Stahl, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Jacques Clamorgan: Colonial Promoter of the Northern Border of New Spain,” 
by A. P. Nasatir, in the New Mexico Historical Review (April). 

“A Comanche Prisoner in 1841,” by Wilson T. Davidson, in the Southwestern 

Historical Quarterly (April). 
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“House Furnishings of 1830’s as Described in the Letters of Martha Keziah 
Peay,” contributed by Elizabeth D. English, in the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,”’ con- 

tinued, contributed by Elizabeth H. Jervey, sbid. 

“The Journal of John Blake White,” continued, edited by Paul R. Weidner, ibid. 

“Abstracts from the Records of the Court of Ordinary, 1764-1771,” continued, 

ibid. 

“Journal of General Peter Horry,” continued, ibid. 

“Research Projects on Florida Subjects,” compiled by Watt Marchman, in the 

Florida Historical Quarterly (April). 

“From a Remote Frontier: Letters and Reports Passing Between the Commanders 
at Apalache (St. Marks), Governor Grant at St. Augustine, General Haldi- 
mand at Pensacola, and General Gage, Commander-in-Chief at New York, 
1766-1767,” ibid. 

“Journal of Daniel Walker Lord, Kept While on a Southern Trip,” edited by 
James A. Padgett, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Federal Census of Atlanta, 1850,” in the Atlanta Historical Bulletin (January- 

April). 

“Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in Arkansas,” compiled by Clara B. Eno, in Ar- 

kansas Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Kie Oldham Papers,’ by Dallas T. Herndon, ibid. 


“Daniel Dale Owen Visits the Hot Springs,” edited by Walter B. Hendrickson, 
ibid. (June). 
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“Justice Daniel in Arkansas, 1851 and 1853,” edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr., 
ibid. 

“The Red River of the South (Historical Aspects Pertaining to the Navigation 
of This River, with a Tabulated List of Steamboats, Steamboat Masters, and 
Way Landings) ,” by N. Philip Norman, in the Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly (April). 

“Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana, July 1763,’ XCI, edited by G. 
Lugano, revised by Walter Prichard, bid. 

“Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, November-December, 
1784,” LXXIII, by Laura L. Porteous, marginal notes by Walter Prichard, 
ibid. 

“Texas County Histories,” concluded, compiled by H. Bailey Carroll, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814,” continued, 
edited by Julia Kathryn Garrett, sbid. 
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iana Historical Quarterly (April). 
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F. S. Donnell, in the New Mexico Historical Quarterly (April). 
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Valley Historical Review (June). 
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ibid. 
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H. Wesley, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 
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hanna University Studies (March). 
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